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Introduction 

Historians love an anniversary. Twenty-five years 
have now passed since the University of California Press published 
Moses Finley's The Ancient Economy, which is based on the forty-third 
series of Sather lectures that he gave at Berkeley in 1972. No bock 
this century has had such a great influence on the study of Greek 
and Roman economic history, and so it is only fitting that the Press 
should reissue this classic for a new generation of readers. In this 
foreword, I want to introduce new readers to this book by giving a 
sense of its intellectual roots, how it advanced the study of the an- 
cient economy, and how its arguments stand up after a quarter cen- 
tury of scrutiny. 

Ancient economic history is a relatively young field. August 
Bockh published a monumental study of Athenian political econ- 
omy as long ago as 1817, but economic questions only entered the 
mainstream of classical scholarship much later. In 1893, Kari 
Bucher, applying an influential general theory of economic evolu- 
tion to European history, suggested that Greece and Rome were 
characterized by very simple, small-scale, closed household econ- 
omies aimed at self-sufficiency and engaged only in very limited ex- 
changes with other households. The Middle Ages saw the rise of 
larger city economies, and the sixteenth century the emergence of 
integrated national economies. Some professional ancient histori- 
ans, most notably Eduard Meyer, were outraged by this theory and 
insisted that Bucher had it all wrong: ancient economies were in 
fact much like those of the modern world, just rather smaller. 
Meyer claimed that "in the history of Greece, the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.C. correspond to the fourteenth and fifteenth in the 
modern world, the fifth corresponds to the sixteenth." 1 

Scholarly debate can only take place when academics agree on 

ix 
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which questions they should be asking. It is not a criticism of the 
scholars involved in the primitivist-modernist debate, as it came to 
be known, to point out that it narrowed the discussion down to the 
single issue of where to place Greece and Rome along a continuum 
from self-sufficient households to contemporary industrial nations. 
In the 1890s, this struck German classicists as a real and important 
issue, and in the first half of the twentieth century, scholars from 
J other countries joined in. On the whole, they concluded (1) that this 
was indeed the most important question to ask, and (2) that the 
modernists had the better of it. In 1933, Mikhail Rostovtzeff, a 
Russian writing in America and the greatest ancient economic his- 
torian of his age, even echoed Meyer in stating that "by the Hel- 
lenistic period the economy of the ancient world was only quantita- 
tively, not qualitatively, different from that of modern times." And 
there things stayed until the 1950s. 2 

Scholarship tends to change direction not through the gradual 
accumulation of details in well-established frameworks but in sud- 
den spurts. Like all research programs, the primitivist-modernist de- 
bate ignored a wide range of phenomena. Historians of scholarship 
have found that revolutions in thought tend to happen when schol- 
ars (often newcomers to the field or those on its margins) start to 
feel that the anomalies that "normal science" does not explain have 
accumulated to such an extent that the conventional models do 
more harm than good. Some scholars respond not by offering new 
answers to the old questions but by throwing out the old questions 
altogether in favor of new ones that seem more compelling — what 
Thomas Kuhn christened a "paradigm shift." 3 

Such shifts are rarely, if ever, the result of an individual genius 
confronting a misguided world. Usually it begins with a group of 
scholars. If their concerns are valid and they present them well 
enough, they will communicate their sense of unease with the pre- 
vailing wisdom to others. If the revolution takes off, there will be a 
rush to map out new research programs that answer the questions 
now deemed important. The old agenda may simply be forgotten. 
Finley, at first very much a marginal figure, worked with like- 
minded scholars in the 1950s (particularly Karl Polanyi at Colum- 
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bia and A. H. M. Jones at Cambridge) to establish new questions. 
He did not create the "Finley model" out of nothing; but by the 
1 970s he was the central figure in rethinking ancient social and eco- 
nomic history, and The -Ancient Economy cemented the new structure. 
In essence it redefined the terms of the debate. 

Finley 3 s Ancient History 

Finley came to ancient history in an odd way. 4 Something of a 
prodigy, he earned an M.A. in public law in 1929 at the tender age 
of seventeen. This was a period when classical historians learned 
their craft through training in philology, but after gaining his law 
degree, Finley entered the field by serving as a research assistant in 
Roman law at Columbia University. He then enrolled as a graduate 
student in Columbia's history department. He was deeply involved in 
the intense intellectual life of 1930s New York. He held part-time 
jobs working for the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences and the Frank- 
furt School's Institut fur Sozialforschung, where he cut his teeth as 
a historian on the German exiles' critiques of Hegel, Marx, and 
Weber. 

Like those of so many of his generation, Finley's career plans 
were derailed by the Second World War. Finley worked for war re- 
lief agencies before returning to ancient history in 1947. His social- 
scientific interests made him eccentric in classical circles, as he was 
well aware, 5 but in 1948 he found a position at Rutgers University. 
He had still not finished his Ph.D., but teaching in New Jersey 
meant that he could keep his ties to Columbia. For the next five 
years he was a regular member of Karl Polanyi's economic history 
seminar there. 

Polanyi was a Hungarian emigre who had gained sudden promi- 
nence in 1944 with the publication of The Great Transformation. As 
interested in economics, sociology, and anthropology as he was in 
history, he did not fit easily into established university departments, 
and upon his appointment at Columbia in 1946 created an interdis- 
ciplinary group that explored some of the implications of his argu- 
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merits. In The Great Transformation, Polanyi proposed that capitalism 
and communism were not the only ways to run a complex modern 
economy. Neo-classical economic theory did not produce im- 
mutable laws; rather, its generalizations applied only to a particular 
type of modern society, which, he believed, could be replaced by an 
ethically preferable system that combined the principles of social- 
ism and Christianity. 6 

Polanyi argued that before around 1800 in western Europe (and 
long after in much of the rest of the world), economic activity had 
not been an independent sphere of life governed by its own rules. 
Instead, production and exchange had been embedded in other in- 
stitutions and attitudes. Polanyi never denied that the profit motive 
had been strong in earlier societies, but he insisted that profit had 
been a means to other ends and not an end in itself. He argued that 
goods and services had circulated through mechanisms of reciproc- 
ity and redistribution rather than through impersonal markets. Social 
relationships, not abstract laws of supply and demand, fixed values; 
and these relationships made the rational choices of the maximiz- 
ing isolated actor of economic theory irrelevant in most societies. 
He called his model substantivism, as distinct from conventional eco- 
nomic formalism, the belief that an economic sphere always exists 
outside and independent of social relations. 

Polanyi created the Columbia group because he saw that his po- 
litical agenda depended on historical and anthropological arguments. 
He suggested that because disembedded, price-setting markets were 
a relatively recent development in world history, it ought to be pos- 
sible to re-embed economic markets in other social relationships, 
subordinating profit to more humane concerns. He accepted that 
"more than once in the course of human history have markets 
played a significant part in integrating the economy," even suggest- 
ing that Athens in the age of Aristode was one such case. 7 But the 
most important point was that early markets, even in Athens, "never 
[operated] on a territorial scale, nor with a comprehensiveness even 
faindy comparable to that of the nineteenth-century West." 8 While 
Athens was only one of many historical examples Polanyi explored, 
it was an important one for him, because most ancient historians 
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since the i8gos had assumed that the classical Athenian economy 
ran along much the same lines as modern economies, even if on a 
smaller scale. Against the modernists, Polanyi asserted that the Greek 
economy had little in common with modern capitalism, but against 
the primitivists he asserted that this was because economic interests 
were subordinated to or absorbed within concerns with politics, 
honor, and war and not because of the scale of economic activity. 
From this perspective, the primitivist-modernist debate about where 
the ancient economy fell on the continuum from simple to complex 
was going nowhere. 

Finley had serious reservations about Polanyi's interpretation of 
Greece, 9 although we can hardly doubt that the discussions at the 
Columbia seminar greatly influenced his thinking. But ancient his- 
torians sometimes allow Polanyi's influence to overshadow the ways 
in which both Polanyi and Finley drew on the ideas of Max Weber, 
the founding father of modern sociology. Polanyi rarely cited We- 
ber, but Finley referred to him as early as 1935 and cited Weber's 
"Agrarverhaltnisse im Altertum" (but none of Polanyi's work) in the 
bibliography of his dissertation. In his later works he made his debt 
to Weber very clear. 10 

Weber and Polanyi had very different political views, 11 but they 
agreed on some of the main questions. Weber thought sociology 
should be about understanding modernity, and like Polanyi, placed 
the historical roots of modernity's economic institutions and thought 
at the forefront. Polanyi and Weber also agreed on the need for 
comparative work. Weber wrote about China, India, Reformation 
Europe, and the Roman empire; Polanyi wrote about Dahomey, the 
ancient Near East, and classical Athens. And the conclusions they 
reached were not dissimilar. For Weber, the most important category 
for analyzing nonmodern societies was status. He explained that 

"Status" (standische Lage) shall mean an effective claim to social 
esteem in terms of positive or negative privileges; it is typically 
founded on 

a) style of life, hence 

b) formal education, which may be [:] 
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a) empirical training or 

P) rational instruction, and the corresponding forms of 
behavior, 

c) hereditary or occupational prestige. 
In practice, it expresses itself through 
a) conubium, 
P) commensality, possibly 

y) monopolistic appropriation of privileged modes of 
acquisition or the abhorrence of certain kinds of ac- 
quisition, 

8) status conventions (traditions) of other kinds. 
Status may rest on class position of a distinct or an ambiguous 
kind. However, it is not solely determined by it: Money and an 
entrepreneurial position are not in themselves status qualifica- 
tions, although they may lead to them; and the lack of property 
is not in itself a status disqualification, although this may be a 
reason for it . . . 

A "status group" means a plurality of persons who, within a 

larger group, successfully claim 

a) a special social esteem, and possibly also 

b) status monopolies. 

Status groups may come into being: 

a) in the first instance, by virtue of their own style of life, 
particularly the type of vocation: "self-styled" or occupa- 
tional status groups. 

b) in the second instance, through hereditary charisma, by 
virtue of successful claims to higher-ranking descent: 
hereditary status groups, or 

c) through monopolistic appropriation of political or hiero- 
cratic powers: political or hierocratic status groups. 12 

Status groups are by their nature fluid, open to challenge and rein- 
terpretation. They are what sociologists nowadays would call con- 
tested categories. New groups are constantly created and old ones 
redefined in a competitive process, and Weber observed that "in 
this case stratification is purely conventional and rests largely on 
usurpation." However, he went on, "the road to legal privilege, pos- 
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itive or negative, is easily traveled as soon as a certain stratifica- 
tion of the social order has in fact been 'lived in' and has achieved 
stability by virtue of a stable distribution of economic power." 13 In 
Athens and Rome, male citizens made the transition from "self- 
styled" status group to a legally defined order with important privi- 
leges, such as exclusive intermarriage with one another's daughters, 
control of the land, monopolies on political rights, legal defenses 
against exploitation (particularly debt bondage), and occasion- 
ally commensality. In doing so, they created other orders defined 
largely by their negative privileges — particularly the women they 
considered their dependents, chattel slaves, freedmen, and resident 
aliens. 

Ancient man, Weber felt, was a homo politicus, interested in eco- 
nomics and profits chiefly as ways of promoting the political/mili- 
tary success of his city-state, conceived as a "guild of warriors," 
and his own ability to take a leading role in it. Modern man is a 
homo oeconomicus, pursuing gain wherever it might lead him. 14 What 
made Greece and Rome interesting was how they differed from me- 
dieval Europe. For good or for evil, the status structures of the latter 
created the spaces within which homo oeconomicus grew up; those of 
the former did not. That demanded explanation. 

Weber contrasted status groups to class groups, explaining that 

In our terminology, "classes" [unlike "status groups"] are not 
communities; they merely represent possible, and frequent, 
bases for social action. We may speak of a "class" when (1) a 
number of people have in common a specific causal componem 
of their life chances, insofar as (2) this component is repre- 
sented exclusively by economic interests in the possession of 
goods and opportunities for income, and (3) is represented un- 
der the conditions of the commodity or labor markets. This is 
"class situation." 15 

He filled out this typology by saying that 

always this is the generic connotation of the concept of class: 
that the kind of chance in the market is the decisive moment 
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which presents a common condition for the individual's fate. 
Glass situation is, in this sense, ultimately market situation . . . 
According to our terminology, the factor that creates "class'' is 
unambiguously economic interest, and indeed, only those inter- 
ests involved in the existence of the market. 16 

Weber concluded that 

As to the general effect of the status order, only one consequence 
can be stated, but it is a very important one: the hindrance of 
the free development of the market . . . The market is re- 
stricted, and the power of naked property per se, which gives its 
stamp to class formation, is pushed into the background . . . 
where stratification by status permeates a community as strongly 
as was the case in all political communities of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, one can never speak of a genuinely free market 
competition as we understand it today. 17 

Weber suggested that market relationships, with their characteristic 
forms of modern rationality, came to dominate some parts of Eu- 
rope in the nineteenth century making class more important than 
status and creating situations in which class-based action was a con- 
stant possibility. Like Polanyi, he believed that the market and class 
had not played the same roles in earlier societies. 

Weber had effectively discredited the primitivist-modernist de- 
bate by the time of the First World War, but ancient historians sim- 
ply did not read him. The exception that proves the rule is Jo- 
hannes Hasebroek, whose two books on the Greek economy were 
summarily dismissed. 18 To a great extent, the paradigm shift that 
Finley spearheaded between the 1950s and the 1970s could be 
called a neo-Weberian revival. 

In Studies in Land and Credit in Ancient Athens, Finley — like Weber, 
Hasebroek, and Polanyi — suggested that although the Athenian 
economy had been large and complex, it could not be called a mar- 
ket economy. To prove his point, he collected the evidence of the 
horoi, or inscribed mortgage stones. Whenever a stone recorded the 
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The title of this volume is precise. Although change 
and variation are constant preoccupations, and there are many 
chronological indications, it is not a book one would call an 
"economic history". I have preserved the form and substance of 
the Sather Classical Lectures, which I had the honour to give in 
Berkeley during the Winter Quarter of 1972, adding the annota- 
tion and making the considerable changes and amplifications that 
a year's further work and reflection suggested. 

It is nearly forty years since I published my first article on an 
ancient economic subject. In the intervening years I have accumu- 
lated a large stock of debts to other scholars, some of which are 
acknowledged in the notes. Here I shall restrict myself to thanking 
friends and colleagues who were immediately helpful in the pre- 
paration of this book: Michael Crawford, Peter Garnsey and 
particularly Peter Brunt, who read the complete manuscript and 
were most generous with their suggestions and criticisms; Jean 
Andreau, John Crook, Geoffrey de Ste. Croix, Richard Duncan- 
Jones, Yvon Garlan, Philip Grierson, Keith Hopkins, Leo Rivet, 
Ronald Stroud and Charles Wilson, who read portions, discussed 
specific problems with me, or made available unpublished work of 
their own; Jacqueline Garlan, who provided me with translations 
of Russian articles; and my wife, for her continuing patience and 
helpfulness. 

Finally I have the pleasure of expressing thanks, on behalf of my 
wife and myself, for the warm Berkeley hospitality, so graciously 
offered by the doyen of the Department of Classics, W. K. 
Pritchett, the other members of the Sather Committee, W. S. 
Anderson, T. G. Rosenmeyer, R. S. Stroud, and their wives, and 
by colleagues in other departments and universities. 

Jesus College, Cambridge M.I.F. 

20 January 1973 
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Preface 

to the Second Edition 



For this edition I have written a substantial new 
chapter of "further thoughts", and I have made some seventy-five 
small corrections and alterations in the original text and notes. 

It is slightly more than eleven years since I completed writing the 
first edition. In that relatively short period the volume of publication 
on ancient economic history has grown so rapidly as to be almost 
unmanageable, and I like to think that this book is in part 
responsible. The new work is also on the whole more advanced, more 
sophisticated methodologically and conceptually. I have tried to take 
account of the more important publications, but I have still been 
fairly selective in my citations and references. Since my basic 
approach is not much changed, the selection necessarily reflects that, 
both in what I have explicitly rejected and in what I agree requires 
correction or adjustment of my earlier statements. 

Darwin College, Cambridge M.I.F. 
May 1984 
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Some Dates for 
Orientation 



B.C. c. 750 Beginning of Greek "colonization" of the west 

594 Archonship of Solon in Athens 

545-510 Tyranny of Pisistratids in Athens 

509 Establishment of Roman Republic 

490-479 Persian wars 

431-404 Peloponnesian War 

336-323 Alexander the Great 

304-283/2 Ptolemy I in Egypt 

264-241 First Punic War 

218-201 Second Punic (Hannibalic) War 

c. 160 Gato, De agricultura 

133 Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 

81-79 Dictatorship of Sulla 

73-71 Revolt of Spartacus 

58-51 Caesar in Gaul 

37 Varro, De re rustica 

3 1 Battle of Actium 

A.D. c. 60-65 Columella, De re rustica 

c. 61-112 Pliny the Younger 

SOME ROMAN EMPERORS 

14 Death of Augustus 

! 4~37 Tiberius 

41-54 Claudius 

54-68 Nero 

69-79 Vespasian 
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12 Some Dates for Orientation 



81-96 

98-"7 
1 1 7-1 38 

1 38-1 6 1 

161-180 

180-192 

212-217 

284-305 

306-337 
360-363 

408-450 
527-565 



Domitian 

Trajan 

Hadrian 

Antoninus Pius 

Marcus Aurelius 

Gommodus 

Garacalla 

Diocletian 

Constantine 

Julian 

Theodosius II 
Justinian 




THE ROMAN EMPIRE IN THE 
SECOND CENTURY A.D. 



I 



The Ancients and 
Their Economy 

In 1742 Francis Hutcheson, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow and teacher of Adam Smith, published 
in Latin his Short Introduction to Moral Philosophy, followed reluc- 
tantly five years later by an English translation, the author having 
discovered that "the preventing a translation was impossible". 
Book III, entitled "The Principles of Oeconomics and Politics", 
opens with three chapters on marriage and divorce, the duties of 
parents and children, and masters and servants, respectively, but 
is otherwise exclusively about politics. It is in Book II, entitled 
"Elements of the Law of Nature", that we find an account of 
property, succession, contracts, the value of goods and of coin, the 
laws of war. These were evidently not part of "oeconomics". 

Hutcheson was neither careless nor perverse : he stood at the end 
of a tradition stretching back more than 2000 years. The word 
"economics", Greek in origin, is compounded from oikos, a house- 
hold, and the semantically complex root, nem-, here in its sense of 
"regulate, administer, organize". The book that became the model 
for the tradition still represented by Hutcheson was the Oikonomikes 
written by the Athenian Xenophon before the middle of the 
fourth century B.C. Cast in the form of a Socratic dialogue, 
Xenophon's Oikonomikos is a guide for the gentleman landowner. 
It begins with a long introduction on the good life and the proper 
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use of wealth, followed by a section on the virtues and leadership 
qualities necessary for the householder and on the training and 
management of his slaves, an even longer section on wifely virtues 
and the training of a wife, and the longest section of all, on 
agronomy (but agronomy in plain Greek, so to speak, demanding 
no technical knowledge of the reader) . Fundamentally, this is a 
work of ethics, and Francis Hutcheson was surely familiar with it 
when he wrote his own chapters on marriage, parents and children, 
masters and servants, in the "economic" section of his Introduction 
to Moral Philosophy. In his preface, addressed to "the students in 
universities", he explains that if his book is carefully studied, it 
"may give the youth an easier access to the well known and 
admired works either of the ancients: Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Cicero; or of the moderns, Grotius, Cumberland, Puffendorf, 
Harrington and others." He then adds a charming apology for 
sparing himself the "disagreeable and unnecessary labour" of 
giving references "all along to the more eminent writers, . . . con- 
sidering that this could be of no use except to those who have the 
cited books at hand, and that such could easily by their indexes 
find the corresponding places for themselves." 

Not that there were always corresponding places. Hutcheson's 
conception of marriage and divorce, for example, was Christian 
(though liberal and deistic, without reference to a sacrament) and 
significantly different from both the Greek and the Roman. And 
he could not have found a precise ancient equivalent for the key 
word in his definition of "oeconomics", which "treat of the rights 
and obligations in a family". 1 Neither Greek nor Latin has a word 
with which to express the commonest modern sense of "family", as 
one might say, "I shall spend Christmas with my family". The 
Latin familia had a wide spectrum of meanings : all the persons, 
free or unfree, under the authority of the paterfamilias, the head of 
the household; or all the descendants from a common ancestor; or 
all one's property; or simply all one's servants (hence the familia 
Caesaris comprised all the personal slaves and freedmen in the 
imperial service, but not the emperor's wife or children). As with 
the Greek oikos> there was a heavy accent on the property side; the 
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craftsmen and pedlars in the towns. Our evidence does not 
permit quantification, but I do not believe it is possible to elevate 
these people to the prevailing pattern of economy, whereas the 
Graeco-Roman world was essentially and precisely one of private 
ownership, whether of a few acres or of the enormous domains of 
Roman senators and emperors, a world of private trade, private 
manufacture. Both worlds had their secondary, atypical, marginal 
people, such as the nomads who were a chronic threat to the 
settled river-valley communities in Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
perhaps the Phoenician cities on the coast of Syria, certainly the 
Spartans in Greece. Furthermore, Phrygians, Medes and Persians 
were not Babylonians or Egyptians, while the government of the 
Roman Empire became as autocratic and bureaucratic, in some 
ways, as the Ptolemies, and before them the Pharaohs, of Egypt. 
But not in all ways. We must concentrate on the dominant types, 
the characteristic modes of behaviour. 39 

The Graeco-Roman world is of course an abstraction, and an 
elusive one when we try to anchor it in time and space. In very 
round numbers we shall be dealing with the period between 
1000 B.C. and A.D. 500.* At the beginning that "world" was 
restricted to a little corner of the Balkans and a few toeholds on the 
Turkish coast of the Aegean Sea. Gradually, spasmodically, it 
expanded in all directions, until at one moment, at the death of 
the emperor Trajan in A.D. 117, the Roman Empire extended 
nearly 3000 miles from the Atlantic Ocean to the edge of the 
Caucasus; and from Britain and the Rhine in the north to a 
southern line running more or less along the border of the Sahara 
Desert and then to the Persian Gulf, a north-south axis of some 
1 750 miles without counting in Britain. At that moment, the area 
was perhaps 1,750,000 square miles, approximately half the land 
area of the United States at present. 

That is an impressive figure, but to appreciate the scale of 

* Neither date is a meaningful one in the sense that anything significant 
occurred in either 1000 B.C. or A.D. 500. The date 1000 B.C. is a symbol for 
the beginning of the "Dark Age" in Greece, which I believe to be reflected in 
the Homeric poems. 
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human activity we must look a little more closely. Gibbon made 
the acute observation that the Roman army in the heyday of the 
empire was no larger than that of Louis XIV, "whose kingdom 
was confined within a single province of the Roman empire". 40 
The army is not necessarily an index of the population as a whole: 
Gibbon himself added in a footnote that it must "be remembered 
that France still feels that extraordinary effort". However, we 
have learned something: the Roman empire was incapable of a 
comparable effort, whatever the price. Our best guess of the 
maximum population ever attained in the Graeco-Roman world 
is 50-60,000,000 at the beginning of the Christian era, roughly the 
same as in the United Kingdom or Italy today, no more than 
treble that of the state of California. 41 These millions were un- 
evenly distributed, not only among the regions but also between 
town and country, and, within the urban sector, between five or 
six swollen administrative capitals on the one hand, such as Rome, 
Alexandria or Carthage, and on the other hand a number of 
communities, mostly in the eastern half, in the 100,000-class and 
then hundreds of little towns we dignify with the proud label of 
"cities". It is salutary to remember that in an earlier epoch the 
famous and powerful Sparta could never count more than 9000 
adult male citizens, and not even that for most of its history. 

One aspect of the distribution of the population requires con- 
sideration. It is a commonplace that for much of its history the 
Graeco-Roman world was tied together by the Mediterranean Sea, 
mare nostrum, "our sea", the Romans called it. The roll of nearly all 
the great centres — Athens, Syracuse, Cyrene, Rome, Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, Constantinople — can be called without going 
more than a few miles inland. For a long time everything beyond 
this thin belt was periphery, land to be drawn upon for hides, food, 
metals and slaves, to be raided for booty, to be garrisoned for 
defence, but to be inhabited by barbarians, not by Greeks or 
Romans. "We inhabit a small portion of the earth," wrote Plato 
(Phaedo 109B), "from Phasis [on the east coast of the Black Sea] to 
the Pillars of Heracles [Straits of Gibraltar], living around the sea 
like ants and frogs around a pond." 
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The Mediterranean area constitutes a single "climatic region", 42 
marked by winter rains and long summer droughts, by light soils 
and dry farming for the most part, in contrast to the irrigation 
farming on which so much of the ancient Near Eastern economy 
was based. It is a region of relatively easy habitation and much 
outdoor living, producing on its best soils, the coastal plains and 
the large inland plateaus, a good supply of the staple cereal grasses, 
vegetables and fruits, in particular grapes and olives, with suitable 
pasture for small animals, sheep, pigs and goats, but not on the 
whole for cattle. The ubiquitous olive — the chief source of edible 
fat, of the best soap and of fuel for illumination — is an essential 
clue to the Mediterranean life-style. The olive-tree flourishes even 
in summer drought but, though not labour-intensive, it demands 
attention and it requires time, since the tree does not bear for the 
first ten or twelve years. It is thus a symbol of sedentary existence 
— its longevity was celebrated — and the Mediterranean on. the 
whole is no place for nomadic peoples. 

On the other hand, neither the olive nor dry farming generally 
requires the complex social organization that made possible the 
great river-valley civilizations along the Nile, the Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Indus and Yellow rivers. Irrigation farming is 
more productive, more consistent and more conducive to a dense 
population. It is no accident that the main centre within the 
Roman empire of irrigation farming, Egypt, had a population in 
the first century of 7,500,000 exclusive of Alexandria 43 — one of 
the very few ancient population figures we have that is likely to be 
accurate. In compensation, the river-valleys turned into virtual 
deserts the moment the central organization broke down, whereas 
the ancient dry-farming regions recovered rapidly from natural 
disasters and human devastation. 

Of course there were inhabited districts in Greece, central and 
northern Italy, central Turkey which were at a sufficient distance 
from the sea not to have easy access to it for their products. 
Nevertheless, what I have said about the Mediterranean axis holds 
for about the first 800 years of our 1500-year period, and then a 
significant change set in, the spread of the Graeco-Roman world 
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inland, especially to the north, on a scale to be reckoned with. 
Eventually France, Belgium, Britain and central Europe to the 
Danube basin were fully incorporated, with consequences that 
have perhaps received insufficient attention. Two simple facts 
enter into the reckoning : first, these northern provinces were out- 
side the Mediterranean climatic region and also tended to have 
heavier soils; second, they were barred by the prohibitive cost of 
land transport from fully sharing in the advantages of Mediter- 
ranean traffic, save for those districts in close proximity to 
navigable rivers (unknown in Asia Minor, Greece, most of Italy, 
and Africa apart from the Nile). 44 Not only did the great arteries, 
such as the Rhone, Saone, Rhine, Danube and Po, carry an active 
traffic but, in Gaul in particular, the many secondary rivers as 
well. 

Thus far, in speaking of a Mediterranean axis and a Mediter- 
ranean climatic region, I have been playing down the extent of 
variation within the area, and I must now turn to that, still only 
in a preliminary way. I am thinking not of the self-evident varia- 
tions in fertility, in suitability for specific crops, in the presence or 
absence of important mineral resources, but of the variations in the 
social structure, in land tenure, in the labour system. The world 
the Romans brought together into a single imperial system had 
behind it not one long history but a. considerable number of 
different histories, which the Romans neither could nor wished to 
wipe out. The exceptional position of Rome itself and of Italy with 
its exemption from the land tax is an obvious example. The con- 
tinuation in Egypt and other eastern provinces of a peasant 
system that left no place for the slave plantations of Italy and 
Sicily is another. I do not think I need enumerate further; the 
position was summed up by Andre" Ddldage in his fundamental 
study of the radically new tax system introduced by Diocletian 
throughout the empire. This system, Deldage wrote, was "ex- 
tremely complex" because it took "different forms in the different 
sections of the empire'*, 45 not for reasons of royal caprice but 
because, in order to be effective, to produce the required imperial 
revenues, the tax system had to acknowledge the profound, 
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historically created differences in the underlying land regime. 

Is it legitimate, then, to speak of the "ancient economy"? Must 
it not be broken down by further eliminations, as I have already 
eliminated the older society of the Near East? Walbank, following 
in the steps of Rostovtzeff, has recently called the Empire of the 
first century "a single economic unit", one that was "knit together 
by the intensive exchange of all types of primary commodities and 
manufactured articles, including the four fundamental articles of 
trade — grain, wine, oil and slaves". 46 The industries of Gaul, he 
specifies, "rapidly became serious competitors on the world mar- 
ket" and the "metalware of Egypt found a ready sale everywhere; 
examples have been dug up even in South Russia and India". 47 
Similarly Rostovtzeff says that "the exchange of manufactured 
goods, articles not of luxury but of everyday use, was exceedingly 
active". 48 

This is all too vague: such generalizations cry out for a more 
sophisticated effort to approach quantification and pattern- 
construction. Wheeler tells the cautionary tale of the discovery on 
the Swedish island of Gotland of 39 sherds of terra sigillata pottery 
scattered over an area of some 400 square metres, which turned 
out in the end all to be broken bits of a single bowl. 49 Around the 
year 400 the wealthy Bishop Synesius of Gyrene (in modern 
Libya) wrote to his brother from Alexandria {Epistles 52) asking 
him to purchase three light summer mantles from an Athenian, 
who, Synesius had heard, had arrived in Gyrene. That is the man, 
he added, from whom you bought me some shoes last year, and 
please hurry before all the best ware has been sold. Here are two 
examples of "ready sale" in a "world market". 60 I cite them 
neither to caricature nor to imply that ancient trade was all on 
that level, but to concretize my demand for more specification, 
more qualification, where possible quantification, of such other- 
wise misleading vague phrases as "intensive exchange", "exceed- 
ingly active", "examples have been dug up". The imperial city of 
Rome lived on grain imported from Sicily, Spain, North Africa 
and Egypt, but in Antioch, during the famine of A.D. 362-363, it 

required the forcible intervention of the emperor Julian to have 
3 
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grain brought in from two inland districts of northern Syria, one 
fifty, the other a hundred miles away. 51 

To be meaningful, "world market", "a single economic unit" 
must embrace something considerably more than the exchange of 
some goods over long distances; otherwise China, Indonesia, the 
Malay Peninsula and India were also part of the same unit and 
world market. One must show the existence of interlocking be- 
haviour and responses over wide areas — Erich Roll's "enormous 
conglomeration of interdependent markets" — in the dominant 
sectors of the economy, in food and metal prices, for example, and 
one cannot, or at least no one has. 52 "Neither local nor long- 
distance trade," a distinguished economic geographer has pointed 
out, "disturbed the subsistence base of the householding units in 
peasant societies. The role of modern central-place hierarchies is, 
on the other hand, predicated upon the extreme division of labour 
and the absence of household self-sufficiency in necessities." 53 
Neither predicate existed to a sufficient degree in antiquity. 

It will be obvious by now that I reject both the conception and 
the approach I have briefly criticized. The few isolated patterns 
regularly adduced, the ending of the brief monopoly held by the 
north Italian town of Arezzo in the production of terra sigillata, the 
rough correlation between large-scale wars and the price of slaves, 
cannot bear the great edifice erected upon them. My justification 
for speaking of "the ancient economy" lies in another direction, in 
the fact that in its final centuries the ancient world was a single 
political unit, and in the common cultural-psychological frame- 
work, the relevance of which to an account of the economy I hope 
to demonstrate in subsequent chapters. 



II 

Orders and Status 



Anyone who reads much in ancient authors will 
eventually be struck by the fact that, in a culture lacking statistics 
in general, there was a curious abundance of precise figures, 
readily and publicly proclaimed, of the size of individual fortunes 
or at least of individual financial transactions. When, in the 
Odyssey (14.98-104), the swineherd Eumaeus remarks to the 
"stranger" about his absent master, "not twenty men together 
have so much wealth; I will give you the inventory, twelve herds 
of cattle on the mainland, as many of sheep, so many droves of 
swine", and so on, there is no trace of satire, nothing of Shaw's 
Captain Bluntschli, the Swiss hotelkeeper who announced at the 
close of Anns and the Man, "I have nine thousand six hundred pairs 
of sheets and blankets, with two thousand four hundred eider- 
down quilts. I have ten thousand knives and forks, and the same 
quantity of dessert spoons . . . and I have three native languages. 
Show me any man in Bulgaria that can offer as much!" Eumaeus 
was demonstrating the greatness of Odysseus in the most matter-of- 
fact way, just as the emperor Augustus recorded in the account of 
his reign which he himself prepared for posthumous publication: 
I paid out about 860,000,000 sesterces for the purchase of land for 
veterans; I handed out in cash altogether 2,400,000,000 sesterces 
to the treasury, to the plebs of the city of Rome and to demobilized 
soldiers; and lots more. 1 

The judgment of antiquity about wealth was fundamentally 
unequivocal and uncomplicated. Wealth was necessary and it was 
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good; it was an absolute requisite for the good life; and on the 
whole that was all there was to it. From Odysseus, who told King 
Alcinous of the Phaeacians that he would wait a year if necessary 
for the many gifts he was promised, and not just overnight, before 
departing, because "more advantageous would it be to come to 
my dear fatherland with a fuller hand, and so should I be more 
reverenced and loved among men" {Odyssey 11.358-60), the line 
was continuous to the end of antiquity. I shall quote only Trimal- 
chio, the freedman-"hero" of the Satyricon, addressing his dinner- 
guests: "If you don't like the wine I'll have it changed. It's up to 
you to do it justice. I don't buy it, thank heaven. In fact, whatever 
wine really tickles your palate this evening, it comes from an 
estate of mine which as yet I haven't seen. It's said to adjoin my 
estates at Terracina and Tarentum. What I'd like to do now is add 
Sicily to my little bits of land, so that when I go to Africa I could 
sail there without leaving my own property." 2 

The Satyricon, written by a courtier of Nero's of consular rank, is 
not an easy work to assess in its values, judgments or implications. 
It is a work which mocks and sneers, but it is not Alice in Wonder- 
land; Trimalchio may not be a wholly typical ancient figure, but 
he is not wholly untypical either. 3 In the passage I have just 
quoted, except perhaps for the use of the diminutive agellae (little 
bits of land), with its spurious modesty, the mockery is in the 
reductio ad absurdum, in the extension of accepted values to the point 
of unreasonableness. In two respects Trimalchio was expressing 
perfectly good doctrine, which he merely exaggerated: he was 
openly delighted with his wealth and boastful about it, and he was 
equally pleased with his self-sufficiency, with his possession of 
estates capable of producing everything he needed, no matter how 
expanded the needs and extended the desires. 

There were exceptions. Socrates went so far as to suggest, in his 
own way of life, that wealth was neither essential nor even 
necessarily helpful in achieving the good life. Plato went further, 
at least in the Republic where he denied his philosopher-rulers all 
property (along with other normally accepted goods). The chief 
disciple of Diogenes the Cynic was a rich man, Crates of Thebes, 
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who voluntarily gave up his possessions, much like the heroes of 
the saints' lives in the later Roman Empire. 

Anthologies have been produced of statements idealizing the 
simple life, philosophical or bucolic, and even poverty. 4 But they 
must be treated with discrimination. "Poverty," said Apuleius in 
the middle of the second century (Apology 18.2-6), "has always 
been the handmaiden of philosophy. . . . Review the greatest 
rogues whose memory has been preserved, you will find no poor 
men among them. . . . Poverty, in sum, has been from the begin- 
ning of time the founder of states, the inventor of arts." Out of 
context that seems straightforward enough. The context, however, 
is not irrelevant. Apuleius, son of a high official of Madaurus, a 
Roman colony in North Africa, had spent many years abroad, 
chiefly in philosophical and rhetorical study. On his return to 
North Africa, he married a wealthy woman older than himself, 
a widow for fourteen years, and was brought to trial by her son on 
the charge of seduction through magic. The bill of particulars 
included the claim that Apuleius was a poor fortune-hunter; he 
replied, in his defence from which I quoted, with the inconsistency 
permitted in a pleader. First, he argued, what is wrong with 
poverty? Second, he continued, I am in fact a fairly rich man, 
having inherited (with my brother) nearly two million sesterces 
from my father, most of which remains despite the costs of my 
travels and my liberality. 

In another sphere, there is the famous remark the historian 
Thucydides (2.37.1) attributes to Pericles: "Neither is poverty a 
bar, but a man may benefit his city whatever the obscurity of his 
condition." Again very straightforward, but it was precisely the 
exceptional character of Athens that Pericles was praising. Not 
many Greek states of the classical period, and none at all in the 
ancient world at any other period, allowed poor men of obscure 
condition to play a positive constructive role in political life, and 
even in Athens it is almost impossible to find a man of modest 
means, let alone a really poor man, in a position of leadership. 

Nevertheless, I do not wish to argue away the exceptions. There 
are always exceptions, and it is perhaps more significant that the 
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anthologies I mentioned are not very large. Our concern must be 
with the prevailing ideology. One can quote Plato to "disprove" 
almost any general statement one tries to make about Greek 
society, but that is a stultifying and fundamentally wrong historical 
method. Fourth-century B.C. Greeks did not, after all, abolish, or 
even question, monogamy and the family despite the arguments 
adduced against them in the Republic. Nor is it a legitimate objec- 
tion that the writers from whom our knowledge of the ideology 
comes, for Greece as for Rome, were in the vast majority men 
from, or attached to, the upper classes. Ideology never divides 
neatly along class lines; on the contrary, its function, if it is to be 
of any use, is precisely to cross those lines, and about wealth and 
poverty there was a remarkable unanimity in antiquity. Trimal- 
chio was a more authentic spokesman than Plato. 

Ancient moralists, at least from the time of the Sophists (and in 
a rudimentary way even earlier, in such poets as Solon and 
Theognis), examined all the received values of their society — 
including wealth. They examined, and they debated and they 
disagreed, not about the economy but about the private ethical 
aspects of wealth, a narrow topic. Is wealth boundless? Is wealth a 
good if it is not used properly? Are there morally good and morally 
evil ways of acquiring wealth? Even, among a minority of 
moralists, is it possible to live a life of virtue without wealth? 
Fundamentally, however, "Blessed are the poor" was not within 
the Graeco-Roman world of ideas, and its appearance in the 
Gospels — whatever one's exegesis of the texts — points to another 
world and another set of values. That other world eventually 
achieved a paradoxical ideology, in which a fiercely acquisitive 
temper was accompanied by strains of asceticism and holy poverty, 
by feelings of unease and even of guilt. 

The history of the word philanthropia ("love of man") illustrates 
the distinction. 5 Originally it was employed to define a divine 
quality or a beneficent act by a god, and that sense survived to the 
end of antiquity, in Christian as in pagan usage. Soon, however, 
philanthropia also came to' be attributed to highly placed human 
beings, in the sense of a humane feeling or simply an act of kind- 
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there in 43 B.C., rapidly became the biggest and richest city in 
Gaul, thanks to its location at the confluence of the Rhone and 
Saone rivers and to its conversion into a main administrative 
centre, says: "To realize the brilliant development of commerce 
and industry in Gaul" in the second century, "it is sufficient to 
read the inscriptions in the twelfth and thirteenth volumes of the 
Corpus" of Latin inscriptions "and to study the admirable collec- 
tion of sculptures and bas-reliefs. . . . The inscriptions of Lyons, 
for instance, whether engraved on stone monuments or on various 
articles of common use (Hnstrumenta domestic^) , and particularly 
those which mention the different trade associations, reveal the 
great importance of the part played by the city in the economic 
life of Gaul and of the Roman Empire as a whole. Lyons was not 
only the great clearing-house for the commerce in corn, wine, oil, 
and lumber; she was also one of the largest centres in the Empire 
for the manufacture and distribution of most of the articles con- 
sumed by Gaul, Germany and Britain." 67 

This may be excessively exuberant, but there can be no dispute 
about the volume and importance of the trade passing through 
such centres. That is not at issue, but the status of the men who 
dominated, and profited from, the trade and the related financial 
activity. A. H. M. Jones noticed that although there were indeed 
men of substance among the Lyons merchants, they were freedmen 
and foreigners (not only from other Gallic towns but from as far 
afield as Syria), not a single one of whom identifies himself even 
as a citizen of Lyons, let alone as a member of the local aristocracy, 
not to mention the imperial aristocracy. 68 A similar analysis has 
been made for Aries 69 and for the recently excavated trading 
centre on the Magdalensberg in the province of Noricum, 70 both 
great "clearing-houses" in Rostovtzeff's terminology. Of course 
there were exceptions, not only exceptional individuals but also 
exceptional cities, such as the Roman harbour-town of Ostia, the 
caravan-city of Palmyra, perhaps Arezzo briefly while it was the 
centre for terra sigillata, but I trust I need not comment on the 
argument from exception again. Insofar as the epigraphical 
evidence has been properly analysed — and on this subject the 
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necessary inquiry has hardly been started — it confirms what both 
the literary sources and the legal texts say about the low status of 
the professional traders and manufacturers throughout Roman 
history. 

Even in ancient communities less luxurious and less complex 
than Ciceronian and imperial Rome or even classical Athens — 
and most ancient communities were less luxurious, less complex, 
as well as more traditional — someone had to import food, metals, 
slaves and luxuries, construct houses, temples and roads, and 
manufacture a wide range of goods. If it was the case, as I believe 
the evidence shows with sufficient certainty, that a very large part 
of that activity was in the hands either of men of low status or of 
men like the wealthy metics of Athens, who were more respectable 
socially but outsiders politically, there has to be an explanation. 

Why did Athens, which passed a variety of laws, with stringent 
penalties, to ensure its imported corn supply, vital for its very 
existence, fail to legislate about the personnel of the corn trade, 
much of which was in the hands of non-Athenians? Why did 
Roman senators leave a clear field for the equites in the lucrative 
and politically important activity of tax-collection in the pro- 
vinces? 71 The answer is that they did so because the citizen-elite 
were not prepared, in sufficient numbers, to carry on those branches 
of the economy without which neither they nor their communities 
could live at the level to which they were accustomed. The elite 
possessed the resources and the political power, they could also 
command a large personnel. They lacked the will; that is to say, 
they were inhibited, as a group (whatever the responses of a 
minority), by over-riding values. It is then decisive to notice that, 
in the familiar denunciation of freedmen and metics, from Plato to 
Juvenal, the invariable theme is moral, not economic. 72 They 
were condemned for their vices and their evil ways, never as 
competitors who were depriving honest men of a livelihood. 

Stated differently, a model of economic choices, an investment 
model, in antiquity would give considerable weight to this factor of 
status. I do not say it was the only factor or that it weighed equally 
with all members of any order or status-group, nor do I know how 
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to translate what I have said into a mathematical equation. Much 
depended at any given time both on the ability to obtain sufficient 
wealth from the reputable sources and on the pressures to spend 
and consume. I chose Ciceronian Rome for special analysis pre- 
cisely because that was the period when the status-based model 
appeared to be nearest to a break-down. It did not break, how r 
ever, it bent, it adapted, by extending the choices in some direc- 
tions, not in all; in directions, furthermore, which can be seen to 
have followed logically from the very values that were being 
threatened and defended. And if the model survived even that 
extraordinary period, then it was surely secure in other periods 
and regions. Trimalchio remains an authentic spokesman. 



Ill 

Masters and Slaves 



Paradoxical though it may seem, nothing creates 
more complication in the ancient status picture than the institu- 
tion of slavery. It all looks so simple: a slave is property, subject to 
the rules and procedures of property, with respect to sale, lease, 
theft, natural increase and so on. The swineherd Eumaeus, the 
favourite slave of Odysseus, was property; so was Pasion, the 
manager of the largest banking enterprise in fourth-century B.C. 
Athens, who soon enough was freed and eventually was honoured 
with Athenian citizenship; so was any slave working in the 
notorious Spanish silver mines; so was Helicon, slave of the 
emperor Caligula, singled out by Philo (Embassy to Gaius 166-72) 
as chiefly responsible for the difficulties of the Jewish community 
of Alexandria; so was Epictetus, the Stoic philosopher born about 
A.D. 55, originally the slave of one of Nero's freedman-secretaries. 
That gives pause, but, after all, houses and estates and all sorts of 
objects of property also vary greatly in their quality. Slaves fled 
and were beaten and branded, but so were animals; both slaves 
and animals caused damage to other persons and property, for 
which their owners were responsible through what the Roman law 
called noxal actions. Then we come to two qualities in which the 
slave was unique as property: first, slave women could and did 
produce children sired by free men; second, slaves were human in 
the eyes of the gods, at least to the extent that their murder 
required some form of purification and that they were themselves 
involved in ritual acts, such as baptism. 
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This ineradicable double aspect of the slave, that he was both a 
person and property, thus created ambiguities, beautifully 
exemplified in Buckland's book, The Roman Law of Slavery, pub- 
lished in 1908. Buckland was an austere writer, he restricted 
himself to the Empire and to legal doctrine in the narrow sense, 
yet he needed 735 pages because, as he said in his preface, "There 
is scarcely a problem which can present itself, in any branch of the 
law, the solution of which may not be affected by the fact that one 
of the parties of the transaction is a slave." Ambiguity was com- 
pounded by the not uncommon practice of freeing slaves, who, 
though they still continued to suffer certain disabilities as freed- 
men, had nevertheless crossed the great divide, and whose 
children, if born afterwards, were fully free from birth, the poet 
Horace for example. In Rome, though not normally in Greece, the 
freedmen of citizen-owners automatically became citizens by the 
formal act of manumission, the only situation in which that prize 
could be granted by a strictly private act of a private individual. 

However, these ambiguities, profound though I believe them 
to be, do not constitute the whole of the paradox with which I 
began. I shall exemplify further with two specific institutions. The 
first is the helot system of Sparta. The helots were a numerous 
group, far more numerous than the Spartans whose estates they 
worked in Laconia and Messenia, and for whom they acted as 
servants and performed various other tasks. The Greeks regularly 
referred to the helots as "slaves", but they are easily and signifi- 
cantly differentiated from the chattel slaves of, say, Athens. They 
were not free men, but they were also not the property of indivi- 
dual Spartans; they were not bought or sold, they could not be 
freed (except by the state), and, most revealing of all, they were 
self-perpetuating. Wherever we find chattel slaves in antiquity, we 
find the stock recruited not only by birth but also by continual 
import from outside. But never in the case of the helots, who must 
therefore have had their own families, de facto if not de iure, and 
their own possessions, transmitted from generation to generation, 
no doubt their own cults, and, in general, all the normal human 
institutions except their freedom. One consequence was that they 
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also revolted, unlike genuine slaves in the Greek world in pre- 
Roman times. Another was that, in times of heavy military 
commitment, they were impressed into the Spartan army (as 
proper, heavy-armed soldiers, not merely as orderlies and clerks). 1 

My second example, the institution of peculium, is better known 
from, and more fully developed, in Rome than in Greece. What 
the Romans called peculium was property (in whatever form) 
assigned for use, management, and, within limits, disposal to 
someone who in law lacked the right of property, either a slave or 
someone in patria potestas. In strict law, a peculium was a purely 
voluntary grant by the master or pater, which involved him in 
legal responsibility to third parties up to the amount of the 
peculium, and which he was free to withdraw at any time. In 
practice, however, the possessor normally had a free hand in the 
management, and, if a slave, he could expect to buy his freedom 
with the profits, to continue the business as a freedman thereafter 
if he wished, and to transmit it to his heirs. In practice, further- 
more, a substantial part of the urban commercial, financial and 
industrial activity in Rome, in Italy, and wherever else in the 
empire Romans were active, was being carried on in this way by 
slaves and freedmen from the third century B.C. on. Unlike slave 
bailiffs and managers, those who had a peculium were working 
independently, not only for their owners but also for themselves. 
And if the business were on any scale above the minimal, their 
peculium was likely to include other slaves along with cash, shops, 
equipment and stock-in-trade. 2 

Now it is apparent that, though household servants, slaves with 
a peculium and slaves working in chains on a large farm all fell 
within a single juridical category, the legal status masked the 
economic and social differentiations among them. 8 And legal 
status itself becomes very opaque when we consider such cate- 
gories as the helots. The Greeks, lacking a developed jurispru- 
dence, never made a serious effort to define the helot status 
juridically: "between the free men and the slaves" (Pollux, 
Onomasticon 3.83) is the best they achieved. And it is a fair specula- 
tion that the Romans would not have been successful had they 
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tried. Roman lawyers concerned themselves with the internal 
Roman world, and the social complexities of the increasingly 
hybrid world of the empire baffled them; hence their inability to 
pigeonhole the so-called coloni of the later Empire 4 and their resort 
to such classificatory monstrosities as the liber homo bona fide 
serviens and the servus quasi colonus. We are the heirs of the Roman 
law, filtered through the Middle Ages, and we are mesmerized by 
the notion that at the lower end of the social scale, in the work 
force, there are three and only three possible categories, slaves, 
serfs and free wage-earners. So the helots become serfs 6 and the 
slaves with a peculium are discussed in the first instance as slaves, 
when, economically and in terms of the structure and functioning 
of the society, they were mostly self-employed craftsmen, pawn- 
brokers, moneylenders and shopkeepers. They did the same kind 
of civilian work as their free counterparts, in the same ways and 
under the same conditions, despite the formal difference in legal 
status. The members of neither group worked under the restraint 
of another, in the sense condemned as slavish and unfree by 
Aristotle and Cicero, and there is the paradox inherent in ancient 
slavery. 

Historically speaking, the institution of wage-labour is a 
sophisticated latecomer. The very idea of wage-labour requires 
two difficult conceptual steps. First it requires the abstraction of a 
man's labour from both his person and the product of his work. 
When one purchases an object from an independent craftsman, 
whether he is free or a slave with a peculium, one has not bought 
his labour but the object, which he had produced in his own time 
and under his own conditions of work. But when one hires labour, 
one purchases an abstraction, labour-power, which the purchaser 
then uses at a time and under conditions which he, the purchaser, 
not the "owner" of the labour-power, determines (and for which 
he normally pays after he has consumed it). Second, the wage- 
labour system requires the establishment of a method of measuring 
the labour one has purchased, for purposes of payment, commonly 
by introducing a second abstraction, namely, labour-time. 6 

We should not underestimate the magnitude, speaking socially 
5 
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rather than intellectually, of these two conceptual steps; even the 
Roman jurists found them difficult. 7 The need to mobilize labour- 
power for tasks that are beyond the capacity of the individual or 
family is an old one, reaching far back into prehistory. When any 
society we can trace attained a stage of sufficient accumulation of 
resources and power in some hands (whether king, temple, ruling 
tribe or aristocracy), so that a labour force was demanded greater 
than could be provided by the household or kinship group, for 
agriculture or mining or public works or arms manufacture, that 
labour force was obtained not by hiring it but by compelling it, by 
force of arms or by force of law and custom. This involuntary 
labour force, furthermore, was normally not composed of slaves 
but of one or another "half- way" type, such as the debt-bondsman, 
the helot, the early Roman client, the late Roman colonus. The 
occasional slave is found, especially the female captive, as is the 
occasional free hired man, but neither was for a long time a 
significant factor in production, whether on the land or in 
towns. 

A proper balance of these low statuses is difficult to achieve. In 
a famous Homeric passage, Odysseus visits Hades, meets the shade 
of Achilles and asks after his Well-being. The reply is a bitter one. 
Rather than be king over all the dead, said Achilles, "I would 
rather be bound down, working as a thes for another, by the side of 
a landless man" (Odyssey n. 489-91). Not a slave, but a landless 
thes, was the lowest human status Achilles could think of. And in 
the Iliad (21.441-52), the god Poseidon reminds Apollo of the 
time when both of them worked a full year as thetes for Laomedon 
king of Troy, "for an agreed upon wage". At the end of the year 
they were driven off unpaid, with no means of obtaining redress. 8 
Thetes were free men, the swineherd Eumaeus a slave, but the 
latter had a more secure place in the world thanks to his attach- 
ment to an oikos, a princely household, an attachment more 
meaningful, more valuable, than the status of being juridically 
free, of not being owned by someone. Another nuance can be seen 
in the struggle, in early sixth-century Athens and fifth- and 
fourth-century B.C. Rome, to bring about the abolition of debt- 
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bondage. In both communities a substantial number of citizens 
had fallen into actual bondage through debt — Aristotle even says 
(Constitution of Athens 2.2), about Athens, that "the poor, with their 
wives and children, were 'enslaved' to the rich" — but their 
successful struggle was never looked upon, either by themselves 
or by our ancient authorities on the subject, as a slave revolt. They 
were citizens reclaiming their rightful place in their own com- 
munity — for themselves alone, not for the few genuine chattel 
slaves who had been brought from outside into Athens and Rome 
at that time. 9 

Were these citizen-bondsmen, before their liberation, free men 
or not? I find this a meaningless question and worse, a misleading 
question, reflecting the false triad I mentioned earlier, whereby 
we try to force all labour into one of three categories, slave, serf or 
free. Conceptually there are two polar extremes of legal "free- 
dom". At one pole is the slave as property and nothing else; at the 
other pole, the perfectly free man, all of whose acts are freely and 
voluntarily performed. Neither has ever existed. There have been 
individual slaves who had the bad luck to be treated by their 
owners as nothing but a possession, but I know of no society in 
which the slave population as a whole were looked upon in that 
simple way. At the other end, every man except Robinson Crusoe 
has his freedom limited in one way or another in consequence of 
living in society. Absolute freedom is an idle dream (and it 
would be psychologically intolerable anyway) . 

Between these two hypothetical extremes there is a whole range 
or spectrum of positions, some of which I have already exemplified, 
often co-existing within the same society. A person possesses or 
lacks rights, privileges, claims and duties in many respects: he 
may be free to retain the surplus of his labour after payment of 
dues, rents and taxes, but not be free to choose the nature and 
place of his work or his domicile; he may be free to select his 
occupation but not his place of work ; he may have certain civil 
rights but no political rights; he may have political rights but no 
property rights so long as he is, in Roman terms, in potestate; he 
may or may not have the right (or obligation) of military service, 
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at his own or public expense; and so on. The combination of 
these rights, or lack of them, determines a man's place in the 
spectrum, which is, of course, not to be understood as a 
mathematical continuum, but as a more metaphorical, discon- 
tinuous spectrum, with gaps here, heavier concentrations there. 
And even in a colour spectrum, which can be translated into a 
mathematical continuum, the difference among the primary 
colours remains perfectly visible. 10 

This may all seem unnecessarily abstract and sophistical. I 
think not. In the previous chapter I tried to show how at the upper 
end of the social scale, the existence of a spectrum of statuses and 
orders (though I did not use the word "spectrum") explains much 
about economic behaviour. Now I am suggesting that the same 
analytical tool helps resolve otherwise intractable questions about 
the behaviour at the lower end. I have already indicated that 
helots revolted, while chattel slaves did not in Greece, precisely 
because the helots possessed (not lacked) certain rights and 
privileges, and demanded more. Invariably, what are conven- 
tionally called "class struggles" in antiquity prove to be conflicts 
between groups at different points in the spectrum disputing the 
distribution of specific rights and privileges. When genuine slaves 
did finally revolt, three times on a massive scale in Italy and 
Sicily in the period 140-70 B.C., their concern was with themselves 
and their status, not with slavery as an institution, not, simply 
stated, to abolish slavery. 11 The spectrum-idea also enables us to 
locate the slave with a peculium in relationship both to the slave- 
farmhand and to the free independent craftsman and shopkeeper. 
And it helps immunize us from the injection of our moral values 
into such more narrowly economic questions as the comparative 
efficiency of slave labour and other forms of labour. 

The majority of the free men, even of the free citizens, in antiq- 
uity worked for their livelihood. Even Cicero allowed that. But 
the total labour force also included another substantial sector, men 
who were to a greater or lesser extent not free, a category for 
which our language provides no appropriate one-word label once 
it is accepted that chattel slavery is only a sub-category. In the 
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most Christian of emperors, Justinian, whose codification of the 
Roman law in the sixth century not only included the most com- 
plete collection of laws about slavery ever assembled but also 
provided Christian Europe with a ready-made legal foundation 
for the slavery they introduced into the New World a thousand 
years later. 82 

It was in the reign of Commodus, too, that the first peasant 
revolt occurred in Gaul of a type that was to persist in the western 
provinces well into the fifth century. The rebels, who came to be 
called Bacaudae for reasons unknown to us, seem to have had no 
social programme other than an exchange of roles between them- 
selves and the landlords. At times they created enough of a threat 
to require suppression on a military rather than a mere police 
scale, and the damage they did in the areas in which they operated 
must have been considerable, though we have few details because 
late Roman writers ignored them as a deliberate policy. 83 Two 
points emerge nevertheless. The language employed in the occa- 
sional reference implies that slaves and tenants cooperated, an 
exception to the rule that slave revolts and peasant struggles never 
came together, but not a genuine exception because the Bacaudae 
are testimony to the very status transformation at the lower end 
of the scale I have been discussing. They are also testimony — this 
is the second point — to the breakdown of such social equilibrium 
as the early Empire had achieved. More precisely, the cost burden 
borne by the agricultural producers had before the end of the 
second century passed the point of tolerance for many of them. In 
the following centuries, this question became steadily more acute, 
with a decisive impact on the history and the transformation of the 
imperial system. 

The commonplace that the land was the chief source of wealth 
in antiquity must be understood in the Roman Empire, from its 
beginning, to include the wealth of the state. That is to say, not 
only was the emperor himself by far the largest landowner but the 
bulk of the taxes fell on the land. Although it is meaningless to 
assert, as do many historians, that in the early Empire taxation 
"was not very oppressive", 84 it is correct that the burden was 
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bearable in the sense that grumbling led to appeals for a tax reduc- 
tion, not to mass desertion from the land nor to revolt. It is not 
irrelevant that such appeals are attested as early as the reign of 
Tiberius.* Then, imperial expenses increased steadily, if slowly 
and spasmodically. Vespasian is said (Suetonius, Vespasian 16.2) 
to have increased, even doubled, the land-tax in some provinces, 
but on the whole the needs were for some two centuries met by 
new indirect taxes, by various schemes designed to bring marginal 
and deserted land into production, by confiscations and by re- 
quisitioning devices, for example, for road construction and the 
imperial post. That these amounted to substantial additional 
burdens cannot be doubted, to which there was then added the 
burden of steadily increasing taxation on the land from the third 
century. One estimate, perhaps exaggerated, is that by Justinian's 
reign the state took between one fourth and one third of the gross 
yield of the land of the empire. 85 To that must be added the sub- 
stantial amount that never reached the treasury but was diverted 
by a horde of tax-collectors and officials, partly as legal perquisites 
(known as sportulae), partly as illegal exactions. 

The increasing requirements can be attributed in the first 
instance to that iron law of absolutist bureaucracy that it grows 
both in numbers and in the expensiveness of its life-style. From the 
imperial court down, there were, decade by decade, more men to 
support from public funds, at a steadily growing standard of 
luxury. Then an external, contingent factor entered the scene. In 
the reign of Commodus' father, Marcus Aurelius, who died in 
A.D. 180, the Germanic tribes on the northern European edge of 
the empire became seriously aggressive again for the first time in 
more than two centuries. And they never stopped for very long 
thereafter, until they destroyed the western Empire. The Persians 
in the east also made their contribution, as did lesser military 
forces, such as native tribes on the edge of the desert in North 
Africa. 

Military requirements and military expenditure thus became 

* Tacitus {Annals 2.42) uses the term "worn out" (fessae) for the provincials 
of Syria and Judaea in just this context. 
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the permanent, dominant concern of the emperors, and the limit 
to their military activity was set by the maximum amount they 
could squeeze in taxation and compulsory labour or compulsory 
deliveries ; and by the political chaos that ultimately set in within 
the Empire, notably in the half-century between 235 and 284 
when there were no fewer than twenty Roman emperors formally 
sanctioned by the senate, another twenty or more who claimed 
the title with the backing of an army, and countless others who 
aspired to the claim. The burden was unevenly distributed geo- 
graphically, first by the accident of devastation, whether by 
foreign invaders or by the Roman armies themselves, especially 
during the civil wars; 86 second because there was no local correla- 
tion between agricultural production and army requirements, so 
that, for example, the disproportionately large armies kept in 
Britain took a disproportionately larger bite out of local pro- 
duction. 87 

The social distribution of the burden was far more uneven. Land 
taxation lay most heavily, directly or indirectly, on those who 
actually worked the land, peasants and tenants. The owners of 
slave-worked estates could of course not pass the tax on, but the 
imperial aristocracy, at least, were adept at tax evasion (and 
Italian land was virtually exempt from taxation until the begin- 
ning of the fourth century), as the emperor Julian acknowledged 
when he refused the traditional remission of tax arrears on the 
express ground that "this profited only the wealthy" while the 
poor had to pay on the dot. 88 It is in the nature of things that the 
peasant, independent or tenant, has a fragile hold on his land : he 
has little margin when times are hard. The combined effect of the 
various developments I have been examining — increasing taxa- 
tion, depredations and devastations, depression in status as 
symbolized by the establishment in law of the category of 
humiliores — were to drive him either into outlawry or into the 
arms of the nearest powerful landlord (or landlord's agent). And 
the latter, as we saw in the case of the tenants on the imperial 
domain at Carthage, meant protection and oppression at the same 
time. 
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"Who could be more oppressive than landlords" and their 
agents, asked Julian's contemporary, St. John Chrysostom, a 
pupil of Libanius. He specified at some length {Homily on St. 
Mathew 61.3): oppressive services employing "their bodies like 
asses and mules", beatings and tortures, extortionate interest and 
lots more. Haifa century later, Salvian, writing in Gaul, summed 
up all the threads : the peasant's choice, he said, was to flee, either 
to the Bacaudae or to the invading barbarians or to the nearest 
landed magnate, exchanging his little plot for "protection". 89 
Historians are understandably uncomfortable with the testimony 
of preachers and moralists, but in this instance the latter confirm 
what all the other signs suggest and none contradicts. For Salvian, 
there is archaeological support in Gaul. 90 More generally, there 
is the evidence of the law codes that from Diocletian at the end of 
the third century, tenants were tied, not free. The emperor's 
interest was in taxation, not in the status of tenants, but the effect 
was nonetheless to convert into law what had gradually been 
happening in practice. 91 And with the disappearance of the free 
tenant went the disappearance from the legal texts of the classical 
Roman tenancy contract, the locatio conductio rei. 92 

It can be pointed out, of course, that if Salvian is to be accepted 
as a witness, then there were still free peasant proprietors in Gaul 
in the fifth century. No doubt there were — the capacity of some 
peasants to survive in virtually every society despite massive pres- 
sure against them is a remarkable historical fact 93 — as there were 
still slaves on the land not only in the fifth century,, but also in the 
sixth and the seventh. There is no possible way of our counting 
these hardy peasant owners, absolutely or relatively. But our con- 
cern is with the labour on the large estates, imperial, senatorial 
and other, where there was an undeniable (and undenied) shift in 
the dominant pattern from slaves to tenants, whose precarious 
status as wholly free men was gradually eroded, decisively perhaps 
in the third century. We apply the generic term coloni to them, but 
the sources, both Greek and Latin, use a profusion of terms, often 
with great imprecision. The attractive suggestion has been made 
that the terminological pattern reflects the social realities of the 
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later Empire; regional variations, for example, or different 
statuses with different origins that may or may not have con- 
verged. 94 The suggestion has been allowed to go untested so far, 
but it has an a priori plausibility because the Roman conquest em- 
braced regions of widely differing social structures, leading, as I 
said earlier, to different systems of land organization within the 
empire. 

In the east, the effect of the later imperial development would 
have been chiefly to intensify and solidify the pre-existing 
dependent status of the peasantry. In Italy and elsewhere in the 
west, where for some centuries we found genuine slave societies, 
the effect was the more drastic one of the shift from slavery to the 
colonate. The decline of slavery, in other words, was a reversal of 
the process by which slavery took hold. Once upon a time the 
employers of labour in these regions imported slaves to meet their 
requirements. Now their own lower classes were available, as they 
had not been before, from compulsion, not from choice, and so 
there was no need for a sustained effort to keep up the slave supply, 
nor to introduce wage-labour. 

The cities of the empire also responded to the structural changes. 
Fiscal burdens eroded the curial order (the municipal senates) ; in 
the regions under heaviest barbarian attack, the wealthy tended to 
withdraw to their estates as a protective measure, and to increase 
the production of manufactured goods on them; the state paid the 
armies and the civil service largely in kind, supplying the armies 
with requisitioned food and with manufactures from its own slave- 
workshops. The consequent disappearance of larger private 
manufacturing units in the cities had a radical effect on the labour 
situation in the urban crafts. The plebs urbana of the later Empire 
are a remarkably neglected subject in modern histories, except 
when they rioted. 95 Yet no one doubts that they were present in 
large numbers or that they still counted among the free men, 
unlike coloni and slaves : as late as A.D. 432 an imperial constitu- 
tion (Theodosian Code 9.45.5) still referred to the ordo plebeiorum. 
They included not only the unskilled, the "beggars", but also the 
artisans of the cities, highly specialized, hard working and mostly 
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very poor. It was the urban slaves who were now the parasitical 
element. We must judge from impressions, but it is striking that in 
all the sources of the late Empire, when productive slaves appear 
they are working in the rural sector, as farmers or craftsmen, 
whereas the still numerous urban slaves (outside the imperial 
factories) appear with equal regularity as domestics and admini- 
strators, as a luxury for conspicuous consumption not only of the 
wealthy but also of such modest men as the lecturers in Libanius's 
school at Antioch. 



IV 

Landlords and 
Peasants 



In the close link between status and the possession of 
land, the law played its part. It was the Greeks who most fully 
preserved for citizens a monopoly of the right to own land, and 
who in the more oligarchic communities restricted full political 
rights to the landowners among their members, most completely 
in Sparta. But the law, as I have said before, was often less impor- 
tant than custom, tradition, social and political pressures. 
Roman expansion in Italy, for example, entailed a more open 
citizenship policy, so that Latins obtained the privilege of owning 
Roman land from an early date, all free Italians by the early first 
century B.C. De facto there was a fundamental change in the 
land-citizenship link (unknown to the Greek city-states) which is 
concealed by a narrowly juristic account. 

In a city-state, furthermore, the land was in principle free from 
regular taxation. A tithe or other form of direct tax on the land, 
said the Greeks, was the mark of a tyranny, and so firmly rooted 
was this view that they never allowed an emergency war tax, such 
as the Athenian eisphora, to drift into permanence (nor did the 
Romans of the Republic), unlike the pattern with which other 
societies have been very familiar. Empires, on the other hand, 
drew their main revenues from the land, in rents and taxes, 
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though the Greek cities managed to wring from, their Hellenistic 
rulers some freedom for the land attached to a city, and Italy 
retained its traditional exemption until the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D. (Land owned by Roman citizens in the provinces, in 
contrast, was subject to taxation at least by Cicero's day.) I stress 
the point, paradoxically, not because of its implication for the 
upper classes but for what it meant to the peasantry, to the free, 
citizen-peasant. Wealthy Greeks bore the substantial share of the 
costs of the state despite the tax exemption on their estates; if 
wealthy Republican Romans did not, at least not' after the third 
century B.C., that was only because Roman imperial expansion 
enabled them to shift the burden onto their subject peoples, the 
provincials. The situation was then reversed under the empires: 
the tax on the land was passed in large part to the poor, and in 
time also to the middle classes, while the upper stratum carried 
less and less of the public financial burden. 1 

This is a correlate of the distinction commonly formulated in 
political terms, between the liberty of the classical citizen in the 
city-state and the lack of freedom, relative or total, under the 
empires (and under the earlier, archaic regimes). I suggest that 
tax exemption was an important underpinning for that novel and 
rarely repeated phenomenon of classical antiquity, the incorpora- 
tion of the peasant as a full member of the political community. 2 
Ideologically this was expressed in the celebration of agriculture, 
of which the best known and most artistic expression is surely 
Virgil's Georgics. All strata of the citizen-body shared the ideology 
in general. Then they diverged in the particular. As Heitland 
wrote, "The glorification of unyielding toil as the true secret of 
success was (and is) a congenial topic to preachers of the gospel of 
'back to the land'." But "the ever-repeated praises of country life 
are unreal. Even when sincere, they are the voice of town-bred 
men, weary of the fuss and follies of urban life, to which neverthe- 
less they would presently come back refreshed but bored with their 
rural holiday." 3 For them, I have already remarked, land owner- 
ship signified the absence of an occupation; for the others, it meant 
unyielding toil. All shared a hunger for land, expressed at one 
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level in the piling of one estate onto another as the opportunity 
arose, at the other level in a dogged willingness to try again after 
failure and dispossession. 

None of this can be translated into quantitative terms. There 
were always substantial areas in which the proportion of the 
citizen body who were landowners or tenant farmers approached 
one hundred per cent (quite apart from the unique case of 
Sparta), even when they had urban centres and are called "towns" 
or "cities". 4 And there were a few swollen cities, notably in the 
early Roman Empire, such as Rome itself, Alexandria, Carthage, 
Antioch, with a population running well into six figures, many 
of whom had no connection with land or agriculture. But what of 
the vast areas between the extremes, spread over fifteen hundred 
years of history? We are told that a proposal was made in Athens 
in 403 B.C. to limit the political rights of any citizen who did not 
own some land, and that, had the measure been enacted, which it 
was not, 5000 citizens would have been the victims. That is some- 
thing, if the report is accurate (there are those who doubt it) . But 
how much? We do not know the total number of citizens in 403; 
"some land" could well mean no more than an urban garden plot 
on which a stonemason grew beans and perhaps some grapes. 5 
Or we are told (Josephus, Jewish War 2.385), probably on the 
basis of a census, that the population of Egypt in the first century 
of our era was 7,500,000 apart from Alexandria. That is more 
helpful in one respect because outside the city of Alexandria, 
where the population could not have been greater than half a 
million, if that, almost everyone was totally involved with agricul- 
ture, including the soldiers and the innumerable petty officials. On 
the other hand, Egypt was the densest and most poverty-stricken 
province in the empire, so that no generalization follows. 

We must therefore rest content with the vague but sure proposi- 
tion that most people in the ancient world lived off the land, in 
one fashion or another, and that they themselves recognized the 
land to be the fountainhead of all good, material and moral. 
When we then turn to the question of the scale of holdings, we find 

ourselves little better off. To begin with, the total number of 
7 
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individual figures in our possession over the whole time period 
and the whole region is ludicrously small : at a guess, since no one 
has assembled them all, I should doubt if they run to two thousand. 6 
Second, the available figures are not readily commensurable: 
there is a tendency among ancient writers to report either a 
monetary value, normally self-assessed and dubious for more than 
one reason, or a single year's gross income, rather than acreage; 
and to report on a particular estate rather than on a man's total 
holding. There have been attempts by modern historians to 
translate one type of figure into another for purposes of computa- 
tion, on the basis of a 6% or 8% "normal return on investment in 
land". I then find myself in the embarrassing position, given my 
insistence on the search for quantifiable regularities and patterns, 
of having to demur. A small number of texts do in fact produce 
such a rate in specific circumstances, but some turn out to be 
worthless, 7 there are too few figures altogether, and there are too 
many variables of soil and crop and land regime. Nor was it a 
frequent practice, familiar in England since the late Middle Ages, 
to express land values as so many years' purchase. Third, 
ancient writers frequently give a figure or describe a farm only 
because it is unusual or extreme, such as Varro's list of examples 
(De re rustica 3.2) of the high profitability derived from bees, 
flowers, hens, doves and peacocks on villas near the city of Rome. 
What little we have is therefore not a random sample. 

Nevertheless, I believe we can discover something meaningful 
about the range of landholdings and the trends. Let us begin with 
the extreme and untypical case of Egypt, untypical because its 
irrigation farming produced relatively stable, high yields (perhaps 
tenfold for grain), because there was little waste land (as little as 
five per cent in the Fayum), because the native peasantry was 
never a free population like the classical Graeco-Roman. In a 
typical Fayum village of the Ptolemaic period, such as Kerkeosiris 
with a population of perhaps 1500 farming some 3000 acres, many 
peasants lived at a bare subsistence minimum with holdings as 
small as one or two acres, some on one-year leases and all subject 
to dues and taxes. 8 At the upper limit, two incomplete figures will 
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lently to sell Canius his own hortulus on the waterfront at an 
exhorbitant price. The normal purchase of land in antiquity, I 
further suggest, was windfall purchase (which is not to say that 
windfalls were rare). Pliny himself was not actively seeking another 
estate when he became interested in the one in Umbria, and he 
was certainly not overburdened by idle cash, since he would have 
to dip into his mother-in-law's money-box to make the purchase. 
Derelict land, going at a bargain because of neglect, war devasta- 
tion or someone's bad luck, was one such windfall. A more 
significant one was confiscated land, such as the Roman ager 
publicus y whether confiscated from individuals by court action or 
imperial fiat or taken from whole groups and communities in 
either civil war or conquest. And we must also include, whenever 
circumstances were propitious, land extorted from peasants 
through usurious loans, illegal seizure or "patronage". 64 

Political crisis or political pressures could, of course, have the 
reverse effect of rapidly driving up the price of land. One such 
instance, the consequence of Caesar's march on Rome in 49 B.C., 
is discussed briefly in chapter 5. Another occurred at the beginning 
of the second century A.D., described by Pliny in one of his 
letters (6.19) : 

"Have you heard that the price of land has gone up, particu- 
larly in the neighbourhood of Rome? The reason for the sudden 
increase in price has given rise to a good deal of discussion. At the 
last election, the Senate expressed the very proper opinion that 
'Candidates should be prohibited from providing entertainments, 
distributing presents, and depositing money with agents'. The first 
two practices were employed without restraint or concealment, 
and the third was done secretly but was well known to all." The 
emperor, Trajan, was asked to remedy the evil. "This he has done, 
by applying the law against bribery to force candidates to limit 
their scandalously gross expenditure; and he has also compelled 
them to concentrate a third of their patrimony in realty, thinking 
it unseemly (as indeed it was) that candidates for office should 
treat Rome and Italy not as their native country, but as a mere inn 
or lodging-house for them on their visits. Consequently candidates 
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are rushing about, struggling to buy up anything they hear is for 
sale, and thus increasing the amount available for sale." 65 

This is a neat instance of a sellers' windfall, as temporary and 
adventitious as a buyers' windfall. The absence of a real-property 
market is underscored, not only by the way Pliny describes the 
scurrying about of the candidates whose political careers depended 
on a quick purchase, but also by the effect on prices of the require- 
ments of a mere handful of men. The moralizing about the effects 
of excessive conspicuous (political) expenditure is also notable 
(and to be taken literally). So is the emperor's aim, not "to interest 
more persons in promoting Italian agriculture" 66 but to compel 
the increasingly provincialized Senate to become proper Romans 
and Italians, befitting their status as the elite of the Empire. 

Windfall land is visibly cheap or dear, as the case may be; no 
more sophisticated investigation is required than what I have 
already called crude empirical knowledge. Under ancient dry- 
farming conditions, furthermore, lacking large water installations 
or expensive machinery, derelict and devastated land recovered 
very rapidly. Olives, vines and flocks required a few years for 
replacement, but that merely demanded patience on the part of 
the landowning upper classes with whom we are now concerned, 
more than capital, the scale of which is regularly exaggerated in 
modern accounts. 

The purchase of windfall property is a form of investment, to be 
sure, but only in the restricted sense I have been defining. And it 
was almost exclusively a private activity. During his great veteran 
settlement programmes in 30 and 14 B.C., Augustus found his own 
surplus holdings and his considerable confiscations insufficient for 
the purpose, and he purchased tracts from cities in Italy and the 
provinces, at a total cost of about 860 million sesterces on his own 
reckoning {Res gestae 16. 1). That was an important, indeed prodi- 
gious, accomplishment. His further claim, "Of all those who 
founded military colonies in Italy or the provinces I was the first 
and only one to have done this in the recollection of my contem- 
poraries," means that "he was the first to pay it from resources 
which he could regard as private". 67 He does not go on to specify 
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how he made the purchases, and we may legitimately doubt the 
free willingness of many sellers. 

Be that as it may, it is a fact that, though ancient states all 
owned land, from which they derived income normally by letting 
it, in the case of the Roman emperors also by direct exploitation 
through agents, they almost never bought land. Neither did 
temples or cult centres, many of which accumulated and hoarded 
substantial treasures through gifts and dedications. Nor did the 
innumerable semi-private cult-groups and societies that proli- 
ferated in the Graeco-Roman world. They, too, obtained land by 
gift, sometimes in the form of trusts backed by property (like 
Trajan's alimenta scheme), and their cash was fructified through 
interest-bearing loans, not through investment in land. Only 
guardians appear to have constituted an exception, in Rome at 
least, where the law required them to place a ward's cash either in 
land or in interest-bearing loans. 68 And even that provision is a 
far cry from the modern tradition, still by no means dead, which 
impels charitable and other public trusts to place their funds in the 
safety of the land. 

Of course, windfalls could not have been realized without alert- 
ness, a genuine interest in acquisition, and, above all, political 
influence and status. There were even some men, not many I 
believe, who actively speculated in derelict property, chiefly in 
urban buildings. Crassus is the legendary paradigm (Plutarch, 
Crassus 2.1-6). 69 I have not been trying to argue that there was not, 
in most periods of antiquity, a constant movement of landed 
property. Without it there could not have been the trend I 
stressed earlier towards greater and greater accumulation; there 
could have been no Trimalchios on the one hand, no men, on the 
other hand, like the occupiers of ager publicus who brought about 
the deaths of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus, later like Ahenobarbus 
or Herodes Atticus. What I have been attempting to do is to pin- 
point the ancient "investment" concept, to define its character and 
its limits in both ideology and practice. Ancient writers — we 
must never allow ourselves to forget — did not describe land as the 
best investment in maximization of income language; it was 
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profitable, to be sure, if held on a large enough scale, but they 
ranked it first at least as much on grounds of "nature" and 
morality, and they had not yet learned to draw a simple one-for- 
one equation between morality and profits. Even today, it should 
be remembered, there are important social strata who knowingly 
accept a low rate of return on investment in farming because 
there are advantages "other than the direct monetary return . . . 
the feeling of personal security, the sporting rights, the social 
position, possibly some taxation advantage". 70 

"With respect to property", wrote the author of the first book of 
the pseudo-Aristotelian Oikonomikos (i343a25~b2), "the first care 
is that it be according to nature. Agriculture ranks first according 
to nature, second those arts that extract from the ground, such as 
mining and the like. Agriculture is the best because it is just, for 
it is not at the expense of others, whether willingly as in trade or 
wage-earning or unwillingly as in war. It is also one of the activities 
according to nature in other respects, because by nature all things 
receive their nourishment from their mother, and so men receive 
theirs from the earth." There is more to this painfully naive re- 
statement of good Aristotelian doctrine but I need not continue. 
It is also good Gato, and good Cicero. It is, in short, one of many 
formulations of the landowning ideology of the ancient upper 
classes. Aristocracies have been known to cling in their practical 
behaviour to outworn ideologies and to sink with them. That was 
not their fate in antiquity. By comparison with Weber's "Pro- 
testant ethic", their mentality may have been a non-productive 
one; it was in no way a non-acquisitive one. They could permit 
themselves the luxury of a moral choice and still wax richer, not 
poorer. 



V 

Town and Country 



The backwardness and brutishness of western 
Europeans outside Italy, explained the Greek geographer Strabo, 
flow from their hunting, pastoral, raiding way of life. Once they 
are converted (or compelled) to a peaceful, settled agricultural 
existence, urbanism will develop, and they will become civilized. 1 
Although Strabo was writing at the beginning of our era, he was 
repeating good old Greek (as well as Roman) doctrine. Greeks and 
Romans never tired in their praise of the moral excellence of agri- 
culture, and simultaneously in their insistence that civilization 
required the city. They were not being self-contradictory: Strabo, 
it will have been noticed, saw agriculture, not trade or manufac- 
ture, as the prelude to stability and urbanism. The true city in 
classical antiquity encompassed both the chora, the rural hinter- 
land, and an urban centre, where the best people resided, where 
the community had its administration and its public cults. The 
two were conceptually so complementary that even the absolute 
Hellenistic monarchs acknowledged the "freedom" of the chora 
belonging to the newly created Greek cities of the eastern regions; 
city-land was exempt from the royal domanial rights over all land 
in the kingdom. 

But what is a city? Modern geographers have been unable to 
achieve a "standardized definition". 2 Strabo of course did net 
bother, not even when he protested (3.4.13) against those writers 
who mistakenly called the large villages (komai) of the Spanish 
peninsula "cities". His audience required no definition. A still 
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later Greek writer, Pausanias, sneeringly dismissed the claim of a 
little town in central Greece to be called a polis: "no government 
buildings, no theatre, no agora, no water conducted to a fountain, 
and where the people live in hovels like mountain cabins on the 
edge of a ravine" (10.4. 1). His audience would also have under- 
stood. The aesthetic-architectural definition was shorthand for a 
political and social definition: a genuine "city" was a political and 
cultural centre, now with a highly restricted autonomy to be sure, 
in contrast with the proud independence of the old Greek poleis, 
but still a place where the well-born and the educated could live a 
civilized existence, a life of urbanitas in Roman parlance, in which 
they could dominate municipal affairs if no longer the whole 
gamut of state activity. Mere size was no test: many genuine 
cities were no bigger than villages in population or area. And the 
economy did not enter into consideration at all, apart from the 
requirement that the material goods indispensable for civilized 
amenities had to be available somehow. 3 

There were, of course, formal administrative definitions of a 
polis or a civitas in antiquity, as there are in all modern countries. 
Strabo was not concerned with that aspect, nor will the economic 
historian be. We can readily agree with Strabo that a mere con- 
glomeration of people does not constitute a city. Otherwise 
Homeric Ithaca, an early medieval cathedral town and, for that 
matter, a prison or large army base are all cities : there are modern 
prisons whose inmates outnumber the total population of many 
Greek "cities". Then we move beyond Strabo (and every other 
ancient writer) to ask another kind of question altogether. What 
is the economic relation between town and country? The answer 
will not be the same for Sparta and for Athens, as in our own day 
it is not for Rome and Genoa. When Martin Luther thundered in 
his Address to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, "The Anti- 
christ must take the treasures of the world, as it is written. ... If 
we are right in hanging thieves and beheading robbers, why 
should we leave the greed of Rome unpunished? Here is the 
greatest thief and robber that has ever come or is likely to come on 
earth," he, for his own purposes, made an important historical 
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observation. From the time Rome became an imperial city until 
today she has been a parasite-city, living on gifts, rents, taxes, 
tribute. That does not make Rome any less a city, only a different 
kind of city from Genoa. 

Hypothetically, the economic relationship of a city to its 
countryside — we must start with a single city in isolation — can 
range over a whole spectrum, from complete parasitism at one end 
to full symbiosis at the other. All residents of a city who are not 
directly engaged in primary production derive their food and raw 
materials from the producers in the countryside. All cities are in 
that sense centres of consumption. The question then is whether 
ancient cities were, as Max Weber thought, primarily centres of 
consumption. 4 Stated differently, how did the cities pay for what 
they drew from the country? The parasitical city paid merely by 
returning all or part of the rents and taxes it took from the country 
in the first place; the fully symbiotic relationship would be repre- 
sented by equal payment in urban production and services. A 
number of models can be constructed, in which the main variables 
are the distribution of the population, the quantity of rural pro- 
duction, the quantity of urban production, and the proportion of 
each transferred to the other. Urban manufactures and services 
designed solely for urban consumption are excluded : it is econo- 
mically irrelevant to a tenant-farmer whether his city-dwelling 
landlord has the wheat he receives in rents converted into bread 
in his own household or by a baker to whom he pays a fee. 

The model must then be complicated because the isolated city- 
country unit exists only in very primitive societies or in the 
imagination of Utopian writers. A city may outgrow the food- 
producing capability of its own hinterland. Anyway, there is 
scarcely a city which is self-sufficient in timber, metals, salt, 
spices, not to mention slaves, hides, semi-precious stones and other 
commodities that have become necessary amenities for civilized 
society. Even such staunch defenders of the moral advantages of 
self-sufficiency as Plato and Aristotle conceded that unfortunate 
fact of life. 5 Again we ask: How did a city pay? And again the 
answer is a spectrum of possibilities, from Odysseus' raid on 
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Ismarus, where, he reported (Homer, Odyssey 9.39-42), "I sacked 
the city and killed the men; taking the women and many goods, 
we divided them," to a perfect balance of trade. Some think, 
though I do not, that the world of Odysseus was a Never-Never- 
Land not to be introduced into a serious historical account. But 
Caesar in Gaul was real and historical enough, as was the empire 
which produced sixty per cent of the Athenian public revenue in 
the fifth century B.C. (Thucydides 2.13.3), or the Sicilian corn 
tithe from which the inhabitants of the city of Rome for a time 
made much of their bread. The primitive models suitable for the 
isolated city must therefore be modified by further variables: 
rents, taxes and tribute drawn from outside the immediate terri- 
tory of the city; production, both urban and rural, for export; 
transport facilities. Nor can politics be ignored, even in a "purely 
economic" analysis. Successful Roman expansion freed Italian 
land from taxation, a case of one variable, external tribute, can- 
celling out another, internal levies on the countryside. 

There were also certain constants, the ox to begin with. The ox 
was the chief traction animal of antiquity, the mule and donkey his 
near rivals, the horse hardly at all. All three are slow and hungry. 
The transport figures in Diocletian's edict of maximum prices 
imply that a 1 200-pound wagon-load of wheat would double in 
price in 300 miles, that a shipment of grain by sea from one end of 
the Mediterranean to the other would cost less (ignoring the risks) 
than carting it seventy-five miles. 6 A state could afford to engage 
ox-teams for the extraordinary purpose of shifting marble column- 
drums for temples, employing on an average thirty yoke for each 
drum, 7 and it could perform other extraordinary feats, especially 
if the army required them. But individuals could not move bulky 
merchandise long distances by land as a normal activity, nor 
could any but the wealthiest and most powerful communities. 
Most necessities are bulky — cereals, pottery, metals, timber — and 
so towns could not safely outgrow the food production of their own 
immediate hinterlands unless they had direct access to waterways. 

Not even the famed Roman roads, built for military and 
political, not commercial reasons, made any significant difference, 
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since the means of traction remained the same. It was the many 
rivers of Gaul, not the roads, that elicited comment from Roman 
writers and facilitated the growth of inland cities. 8 And in Asia 
Minor, Pliny, on his mission for the emperor Trajan early in the 
second century, wrote from Nicomedia, a harbour-town on the 
gulf of Izmit at the eastern end of the Sea of Marmara, proposing 
a complex canal construction linking the nearby Lake Sophon to 
the east (with a natural outlet northwards to the Black Sea) to the 
Sea of Marmara. Across the largish lake, Pliny explained (Epistles 
1 0.4 1. 2), "marble, produce and building wood are transported 
cheaply and with little effort to the highway, but then they have to 
be taken to the sea by cart with much labour and great expense". 
The highway was nothing less than the main Roman road running 
eastwards from Nicomedia, eventually to Ankara and beyond ; the 
short stretch from the lake to Nicomedia and the sea was some 
eighteen kilometers. 9 That may help to explain how the Antioch 
famine of 362-3 reached such disastrous proportions when grain 
was available fifty miles away along another proper Roman road. 
Hoarding and speculation played their part, no doubt, but the 
frequent phenomenon of famine amid nearby glut cannot be 
attributed solely to greed. 

It is almost true that, the state apart, the peasantry were, within 
narrow limits, the chief beneficiaries of the Roman roads. Thus, 
although the road-building in the Romanized southeast of Britain 
stimulated the growth of villages, the average distance from the 
small local market to the edge of its "tributary area" remained at 
the standard maximum distance to a market preferred wherever 
means of transport are primitive, namely, four to five miles. 19 
Peasants (and not only peasants) are ruled by what economic geo- 
graphers have called the "law of minimum effort" or the "principle 
of least effort". 11 And peasants, it need hardly be said, could not 
rescue a great city in time of famine or supply Nicomedia with its 
timber and marble. 

Anyone in antiquity who forgot these elementary facts of life was 
quickly ruined. Mark Antony forgot, when he allowed his 200,000 
men in western Greece to be blockaded by Agrippa in 31 B.C., 
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with the inevitable consequence of hunger, disease and desertion 
despite his efforts to commandeer supplies by every possible device, 
so that in the battle of Actium he was hopelessly outmanned. 
Roman emperors never forgot. Roman expansion into western and 
northwestern Europe took the ancient world away from the 
Mediterranean and its tributaries for the first time. But there were 
navigable rivers ; the main settlements were located on their banks 
and they were a major factor in all military logistical calculations, 
as in the creation of the greatest grain-miliing complex of the time 
in the region of Aries. 12 When it was necessary to station armies 
far away from the rivers or the sea, the local population was im- 
pressed into maintaining them, without any concern for the rela- 
tion between local agricultural production and army require- 
ments. Roman armies could march long distances along the roads; 
they could neither be fed nor clothed nor armed from long 
distances by those routes. 

Water transport, in short, and especially sea transport, created 
radical new possibilities for the ancient town. In the first place, 
imports of food and other bulk commodities permitted a substan- 
tial increase in the size of the population, no longer held down by 
the limiting factor of local agricultural production, and an im- 
provement in the quality of life, through a greater variety of goods, 
a greater abundance of slave labour for domestic as well as pro- 
ductive work. Both population and amenities would then be 
further stimulated by the inevitable attraction of a secondary 
population, craftsmen, entertainers, artists, teachers and tourists. 
There might also be a feedback effect on the countryside in that 
imported necessities allowed more efficient exploitation of larger 
landholdings (though not of peasant holdings) through specializa- 
tion, not really possible in more or less isolated, self-sufficient com- 
munities. One wonders whether the cultivation of roses, violets and 
peacocks on villas near the city of Rome (Varro, De re rustica 3.2) 
would have been tolerated had the city's corn supply not been 
looked after by the provinces. The ancient city was reluctant to 
leave food supply to chance or the free play of the market, at 
least so long as the city remained a genuine, autonomous com- 
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strength, at least on paper. Taxes and compulsory services were 
increased, the burden falling largely on those least able to bear it. 
Men and means were shifted to the main danger points, sometimes 
benefiting frontier provinces at the expense of the others. But 
nothing could be done to raise the productivity of the empire as a 
whole or to redistribute the load. For that a complete structural 
transformation would have been required. 



VI 

The State and 
the Economy 



At the very end of the fifth century B.C., a wealthy 
defendant, charged with some serious offence against the Athenian 
state but otherwise unknown, began his address to the court in 
this revealing, though legally irrelevant, way (Lysias 21. 1-5): 

"In the archonship of Theopompus [411/10 B.C.], having been 
designated a choregos for the competition in tragedy, I spent 3000 
drachmas, and another 1200 two months later when I won the 
prize with the men's chorus at the festival of the Thargelia." The 
following year "I spent 800 drachmas on the Pyrrhic dancers in 
the Greater Panathenaea, and at the Dionysia I was victor with a 
men's chorus which cost me 1 500 drachmas, counting the dedica- 
tion of a tripod." The next year, "300 for the cyclic chorus at the 
Lesser Panathenaea, and all that time, I was trierarch for seven 
years and laid out six talents [36,000 drachmas] for that. . . . 
Hardly had I disembarked when I became gymnasiarch for the 
festival of Prometheus. I was the victor and spent 1 200 drachmas. 
Then I was choregos for a boys' chorus which cost me 1500 drach- 
mas." The next year "I was the victorious choregos for the comic 
poet Gephisodorus and I spent 1600 drachmas, counting the 
dedication of the props, and I was also choregos for beardless 
Pyrrhic dancers at the Lesser Panathenaea, at a cost of 700 
drachmas. I was also victor with a trireme in the Sunium race, 
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spending 1500 drachmas/* and there were various minor rituals, 
too, the cost of which came to more than 3000 drachmas. 

The technical Greek term for these expensive public activities 
was leitourgia, an old word from which our ecclesiastical word 
"liturgy" eventually emerged by an easy development (work for 
the people -> service to the state -> service to the divinity). 1 The 
Greek liturgy was rooted in the age when the community was still 
inchoate, when the aristocratic households performed essential 
public services, such as the construction of a temple, by expending 
labour and materials at their private disposal. In the classical city- 
state the liturgy had become both compulsory and honorific at the 
same time, a device whereby the non-bureaucratic state got 
certain things done, not by paying for them from the treasury but 
by assigning to richer individuals direct responsibility for both the 
costs and the operation itself. 

The honorific element was underscored in two ways. First, the 
chief sphere of liturgical activity was always religion : in Demos- 
thenes' day there were at least 97 annual liturgical appointments 
in Athens for the festivals, rising to over 118 in a (quadrennial) 
Panathenaic year. 2 In Athens and some other cities (though the 
evidence outside Athens is very thin), the trierarchy, personal 
command of a naval vessel for one year, was the other main 
liturgy. But there were as yet no liturgies for wall-building or 
street-cleaning. Second, there was a free, competitive element, 
what the Greeks called an agon: the holder of a liturgy was not 
taxed a specific sum but assigned a specific task, which he could 
perform more or less effectively, at greater or smaller personal 
expense. Our man boasted that in eight years his contribution 
exceeded the legal requirement by more than three times. No one 
could check that claim, but we can feel confident in the string of 
victories. Even after due allowance for exaggeration, the outlay 
was enormous: the total alleged for the eight years, war years at 
that, was about nine and a half talents, more than twenty times 
the minimum property requirement for hoplite service. 

No one today boasts in a persuasive way of the size of his income 
tax, and certainly not that he pays three times as much as the 
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collector demands. But it was standard practice in the Athenian 
courts, and sometimes in the popular assembly, to boast about 
one's own liturgies and to accuse one's opponent of dodging his. 
A topos y a rhetorical commonplace, we are often told. No doubt, 
but skilled orators did not employ topoi that did not strike a 
responsive chord in the audience. The honorific element was 
meaningful, a reflection of the complexities of the Greek notion of 
"community". It is often overlooked that Aristotle defined man 
as being not only a zoon politikon, a polis-hting, but also a zoon 
oikonomikon, a household-being, and a zoon koinonikon, a being 
designed by nature to live in a koinonia. That word is not easily 
translatable, except in very narrow contexts; here we may say 
"community" provided that the word is understood more broadly 
than in current popular usage, in the spirit, for example, of the 
early Christian communities. 

The obvious difficulty with the city-state as a community, with 
its stress on mutual sharing of both burdens and benefits, was the 
hard fact that its members were unequal. The most troublesome 
inequality was not between town and country, not between classes, 
but simply between rich and poor. How did one overcome that in 
a true community? The democratic answer was, in part, through 
the liturgy-system, whereby the rich carried a large financial 
burden and were recompensed by corresponding honours. 
"Expending my resources for your enjoyment" was how one 
fourth-century orator summed up the liturgy principle (Aeschines 
1.11). Those who disapproved of democracy placed the accent 
differently: "the common people," wrote an anonymous fifth- 
century pamphleteer, "demand payment for singing, running, 
dancing and sailing on ships in order that they may get the money 
and the rich become poorer" (Ps.-Xenophon, Constitution of Athens 
1. 13). 

The duality inherent in the liturgy system — the honour of being 
a public benefactor on the one hand, the financial expenditure on 
the other hand — came to an end in the later Roman Empire. By 
then the liturgies (munera in Latin) were performed solely because 
men were compelled to take them up, which meant, in practice, 
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that membership of certain key bodies, the municipal senates and 
the appropriate collegia, was now compulsory and, more than that, 
compulsory in successive generations, hereditary. 3 That is a 
familiar story, but we must resist the view that it was nothing more 
than another brutal innovation by the military absolutism of the 
late Empire. 4 On the contrary, it was the irresistible end of a long 
development that can be traced (but has not been) in stages, 
though not in graphs.* 

The moment Alexander's successors established their autocratic, 
bureaucratic monarchies, liturgies proliferated, their range was 
extended and they grew increasingly burdensome. The Roman 
emperors then took over the Hellenistic practice, universalized it 
and slowly schematized it. The imperial upper strata, Roman 
citizens of senatorial or equestrian rank, were exempt (and 
veterans were partially so) . The propertyless made their contribu- 
tion in corvee labour. That left the provincial landowning aristo- 
cracy, the so-called curial class, with the main burden insofar as 
they were unable to pass it to coloni. One group of important 
liturgies in fact came to be classified as "patrimonial" : they were 
assigned not to persons but to specific landed estates as a per- 
manent charge which was transferred with change of ownership. 
Among these, in the later Empire, I cannot resist singling out 
membership in the corpus naviculariorum, the body of shipowners 
responsible for the transport of government corn. 5 

Municipal magistrates throughout the Roman empire, unpaid 
unlike the privileged holders of imperial posts, were expected to 
offer summae honorariae, donations for games, civic buildings, baths 
and other amenities. By the first century A.D. these summae, which 
were instituted in the late Republic, became a regular obligation. 
The conventional minima varied from city to city; the generosity 
of office holders varied enormously from individual to individual ; 
the old honorific element remained fairly strong, as the competi- 
tion for offices shows. 8 But the honour for most men lay in the 

* Here and elsewhere I ignore the "free" and "immune" cities in the Roman 
Empire. Despite their own pompous and noisy claims, echoed in modern books, 
they were a negligible element in the imperial structure. 
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office as such and in the benefaction to their local community, 
whereas the mounting liturgies were another matter, in particular 
the large and increasingly costly group linked with the mainten- 
ance of the imperial roads, 7 the imperial post and transport 
system, the -army corn supply and army billeting. Hence com- 
pulsions began to show themselves in the reign of Hadrian, long 
before the end of the conventional Golden Age. 8 

The history of liturgies thus documents the not new point that 
"state" is too broad a category. Any inquiry into the relationship 
between the state and the economy will have to differentiate not 
only between the autonomous community, the city-state, and the 
autocratic monarchy, but, in the latter type, also between the 
Hellenistic monarchies and the Roman. Essentially, the Hellenistic 
monarchies, whether Ptolemaic or Seleucid or Attalid, were self- 
contained territorial units ruled from within, whereas the Roman 
emperors, at least into the third century of our era, continued to 
differentiate sharply between a minority of Roman citizens and 
the majority of subjects who were not, between Italy and the 
provinces. In both types there were internal distinctions based on 
order and status, between a Greek citizen of Alexandria and an 
Egyptian peasant in Kerkeosiris, as between honestiores and 
humilioreSy and the Hellenistic rulers had foreign possessions from 
time to time. Nevertheless, the main distinction remains valid, 
and, though it does not follow automatically that there were con- 
sequent differences in their impact on the economy, the possibility 
must always be kept in mind. 

For analytical purposes, however, there was one common 
element that cut across the structural differences. The authority of 
the state was total, of the city-states as of the autocracies, and it 
extended to everyone who resided within the territorial borders 
(indeed to everyone who resided wherever its writ ran). Classical 
Greeks and Republican Romans possessed a considerable measure 
of freedom, in speech, in political debate, in their business activity, 
even in religion. However, they lacked, and would have been 
appalled by, inalienable rights. There were no theoretical limits to 
the power of the state, no activity, no sphere of human behaviour, 
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in which the state could not legitimately intervene provided the 
decision was properly taken for any reason that was held to be 
valid by a legitimate authority. Freedom meant the rule of law 
and participation in the decision-making process. Within that 
definition there was infinite room for state intervention, as much 
as there was under Greek tyrants, Hellenistic monarchs or Roman 
emperors. Only the methods varied. Therefore, if a Greek state 
failed to set maximum interest rates, for example, that has to be 
explained in some concrete way, not by reference to rights or to 
private spheres beyond the reach of the state. 

Nor, I need hardly add, can any specific instance of non- 
interference in the economy be explained by a theory of laissez 
faire. Neither that doctrine nor any other can exist without the 
prior concept of "the economy", on the absence of which I surely 
need not repeat myself at this late stage. There was of course 
enough empirical knowledge, without generalized concepts and 
theories, for ad hoc decisions in one or another situation. And there 
were economic consequences of actions taken for other reasons, 
some foreseen, others not. Economic policy and unintended 
economic consequences are difficult to disentangle, especially in a 
society in which "economic elements are inextricably joined to 
political and religious factors", 9 but we must make the attempt. 

Let me illustrate. When Rome punished Rhodes by establishing 
a free port at Delos, Roman senators would not have been un- 
aware that economic benefits would follow for the merchants 
trading through Delos. Did that weigh in the decision, which was 
basically political, or was it a consequence of incidental signifi- 
cance, even though not an undesirable one? May we say, with 
one economic historian, that this was an outstanding instance of 
the "economic penetration" that followed all Roman conquests, 
"that the Rhodian circulation of goods steadily declined and passed 
into the hands of Roman competitors"? 10 The fact that Polybius 
is satisfied with a purely political explanation may not count for 
much, but it is surely decisive that most of the beneficiaries at 
Delos were not Romans but men from other Italian communities, 
including the old Greek colonies of southern Italy, whose 
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mercantile interests were not a factor in Roman decision-making 
in the mid-second century B.C. 11 

Or, where should we place the stress in the universal Greek 
restriction of land ownership to citizens, or in the two second- 
century attempts to compel newly created Roman senators from 
the provinces to acquire estates in Italy? These laws and measures 
had economic ramifications, but what was the intent? In a society 
as complex as the Greek or Roman, it is hard to conceive of any 
action by a state which lacked an economic component, which 
neither involved disbursements, public or private, nor had an 
impact on one or another aspect of the economy. In that sense } all 
public acts are also economic acts, a meaningless statement. To 
appreciate how the ancient state made its mark on the economy 
(and vice versa, the economy on the state), it is necessary not only 
to differentiate aims and consequences but also to place the accent 
correctly (I avoid the word "cause"), to pinpoint the interests as 
precisely as possible. Thus, in 67 B.C. Pompey cleared the eastern 
Mediterranean of a considerable infestation of pirates based in 
Gilicia in southern Asia Minor. An uncomplicated action, it 
would appear, yet one is entitled to ask how Pompey succeeded 
in a few months when no Roman had made any impact in the 
preceding hundred years. The answer reveals the existence of a 
familiar conflict of interests. The pirates had been the chief 
suppliers of slaves for the Italian and Sicilian estates, a Roman 
interest which was paramount until two new factors entered the 
picture: Roman magistrates and Roman revenues were now sub- 
ject to attack, and piratical activity in the Adriatic was beginning 
to imperil the corn supply of the city of Rome. Then, and only 
then, did Rome take effective action. 12 

War and empire provide the best test case. Underneath lay an 
openness about exploitation, characteristic of any society in which 
slavery and other forms of dependent labour are widespread, an 
openness that required no justification, no ideology of conquest or 
empire. In a passage in the Politics (i333b38~34ai) that is quoted 
less frequently in histories of ethics than some others, Aristotle 
included among the reasons why statesmen must know the art of 
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warfare, "in order to become masters of those who deserve to be 
enslaved". Few, if any, would have disagreed. We should not 
forget that no Athenian or Roman is known who proposed the 
abandonment of the empire. There were disagreements over 
tactics and timing, not over empire as such. 

Nevertheless, the history of ancient warfare runs a great gamut 
in this respect. In the archaic period there were local wars enough 
which were nothing more than raids for booty; occasionally in 
later times, too, as when Philip II, Alexander's father, is said to 
have mounted a successful invasion of Scythia in 339 B.C. for the 
sole purpose of replenishing his treasury. 13 When Caesar went off 
to Gaul, his aim was not merely to gain glory for himself and un- 
developed territory for his country. On the other hand, not a 
single conquest by a Roman emperor was motivated by the 
possibility of imperial enrichment; they were all, without excep- 
tion, the result of political-strategic calculations, and, though the 
armies picked up what booty they could and the emperors added 
some new provinces to the empire, the economic element was 
incidental and insignificant, except normally on the debit side, in 
the costs to the treasury and in the losses of manpower. As early as 
54 B.C. Cicero wrote to his friend Atticus {Letters to Atticus 4.16.7] 
that Caesar's second expedition to Britain was causing concern in 
Rome; among other things, it was now clear that there was no 
silver on the island and "no hope for booty other than captives, 
among whom I believe you cannot expect any highly qualified in 
literature or music". There was no change of heart in subsequent 
generations — conquest still led to exploitation — but a change 
in the conqueror's circumstances, in the Roman capacity to 
conquer, and then to hold, beyond the distant frontiers already 
reached. 

"Exploitation" and "imperialism" are, in the end, too broad as 
categories of analysis. Like "state", they require specification. 
What forms did they take, and not take, in the Roman empire, the 
greatest and most complex in ancient history? For the Roman 
state, the provinces were a main source of revenue through taxes. 
A small number of Romans made large fortunes as provincial 
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governors, tax-collectors and moneylenders in the provinces during 
the Republic, in the imperial service under the emperors. There 
were rich Romans who acquired extensive domains in the pro- 
vinces, which they normally held as absentee landlords; there 
were also poorer Romans, especially veterans, who were re-settled 
in the provinces, and the poorest of all, the plebs of the city of 
Rome, received the crumbs of panem et circenses. However, Romans 
neither monopolized the provincial soil nor denied local people the 
opportunity to become, or to continue as, wealthy landowners 
themselves. On the contrary, the trend was towards a provinciali- 
zation of the imperial aristocracy, as more and more wealthy 
provincials also profited from the pax Romana, gained Roman 
citizenship, and, in not a few cases, even senatorial status. 

What is missing in this picture is commercial or capitalist ex- 
ploitation. The ancient economy had its own form of cheap labour 
and therefore did not exploit provinces in that way. Nor did it have 
excess capital seeking the more profitable investment outlets we 
associate with colonialism. The expanded commercial activity of 
the first two centuries of the Empire was not a Roman pheno- 
menon. It was shared by many peoples within the empire and was 
no part of imperial exploitation; there was no competition between 
Romans and non-Romans for markets. 14 Hence, there were no 
commercial or commercially inspired wars in Roman history, or 
at any time in antiquity. They exist in our books, to be sure : the 
seventh-century B.C. war over the Lelantine Plain in Euboea, the 
Peloponnesian War, Rome's wars with Carthage, even Trajan's 
badly miscalculated and expensive assault on Parthia have all been 
attributed to commercial conflicts by one historian or another. On 
investigation, however, it becomes evident that these historians 
have been bemused by the Anglo-Dutch wars; they have failed to 
face up to the critical question put to one of them some years ago: 
"I wonder whether the author means the competition for markets 
or for the supply of commodities. In either case, what does this 
mean in the context of Greek technique and psychology about 
430 B.C.? As long as these preliminary questions are not even 
posed, the high-sounding 'explanation' is a mere phrase." 16 When 
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and administrative payments, at a time when foreign tribute was 
the largest source of public revenue, was much facilitated by a 
uniform coinage, and Athens was now able and willing to demon- 
strate who was master within the empire by denying the subject- 
states the traditional symbol of autonomy, their own coins. The 
Athenians may also have aimed at mint profits, but we shall not 
know until the missing bit of the text stating the mint charge for 
re-coining is found. 

It is also held that there was a commercial motive, a desire to 
give Athenian merchants the advantage over others. The logic 
escapes me. Everyone had been equally the victim of a profusion 
of mints; had the Athenians been able to enforce their decree for a 
sufficient number of years, everyone within the empire would have 
benefited slightly but equally, the Athenians no more than the 
others, questions of pride and patriotism apart. Only the money- 
changers would have been the losers, and no one has yet suggested 
that such a powerful decree was passed just to hurt them. The 
decree was anyway a failure, even before the empire was destroyed 
by the Athenian defeat in the Peloponnesian War. Its aims were 
not, and could not, be achieved until the emperors, Hellenistic 
and Roman, abolished the political autonomy of the cities and 
thereby removed the basis of the multiple coinages. 

The Athenians were equally ruthless, and more successful, in 
employing their imperial power, while it lasted, to secure their 
food and timber supplies. 41 The ancient world, with its low level 
of technology, limited methods of distribution, and restricted 
ability to preserve foodstuffs, lived with the permanent threat of 
famine, especially in the cities. In Aristotle's day, long after the 
empire was gone (and no doubt earlier although we do not know 
how much earlier), the Athenian kyria ekklesia, the principal 
Assembly meeting in each prytany, was required to consider "corn 
and the defence of the country", a most interesting bracketing 
(Constitution of Athens 43.4). By that time, too, there were thirty- 
five sitophylakeSy corn-guardians (increased from an original total 
of ten), an unusually large board whose duties, as defined by 
Aristotle (ibid. 51.3), were "to see to it first that the grain was 
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sold in the market at a just price, then that the millers sold meal in 
proportion to the price of barley, that the bakers sold bread in 
proportion to the price of wheat, that the bread had the weight 
they had fixed." Just price was a medieval concept, not an 
ancient one, and this interference by the state, altogether ex- 
ceptional in its permanence, is a sufficient measure of the urgency 
of the food problem. And when this and all the other legislative 
measures I have mentioned on other occasions failed, the state, as a 
last recourse, appointed officials called sitonai, corn-buyers, who 
sought supplies wherever they could find them, raised public 
subscriptions for the necessary funds, introduced price reductions 
and rationing. 42 

The institution of sitonai was originally a temporary measure, 
but from the late fourth century B.C. there was a growing 
tendency to convert them into permanent officials. The widespread 
shortages of 330-326 B.C. perhaps provided the stimulus. 43 It was 
probably in the same period that Gyrene distributed 1,200,000 
Attic medimni of corn, equivalent to a year's rations for some 
150,000 men, to forty-one communities scattered over the Greek 
mainland and the islands: 100,000 medimni to Athens, 50,000 
each to Corinth, to Argos and to Larisa in Thessaly, 30,000 to 
Rhodes, 72,600 to Alexander's mother Olympias, 50,000 to his 
sister Cleopatra, and so on. The text of the inscription recording 
this action says that the city of Cyrene gave (edoke) the grain. 44 
Some scholars are sceptical, but there are authentic cases of gifts of 
grain, one from the Egyptian Pharaoh to the Athenians in 
445 B.C. Then there was no question of sale at reduced prices. 
The gift was distributed gratis, but only to citizens, all of whom 
were eligible, in a survival of the old principle that the goods of the 
community belonged to its members and should, under certain 
circumstances, be shared out among them. 45 

The "certain circumstances" came about when there were 
windfalls or when conquest and empire brought in booty and 
tribute. When, in 58 B.C., Rome embarked on its long history of 
distributing free corn (and later other foodstuffs) within the city, 
resident citizens were eligible regardless of means, and no one 
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eke. That principle was maintained until the Severi, early in the 
third century of our era, converted the food distribution into a 
dole for the Roman poor, regardless of political status, thus 
marking the effective end of citizenship as a formal status within 
the empire. 46 When Constantinople became the eastern capital 
in the fourth century, the poor of that city joined the Roman poor 
as recipients. There the emperors' interest stopped. 47 Although 
there are traces of food distributions in other cities of the empire, 
Alexandria or Antioch for example, they were irregular, and, 
more to the point, they were more often the gift of individual 
benefactors than the responsibility of either the emperor or the 
local municipality. 48 

Inevitably, the surviving Roman literature repeats malicious 
stories about rich men accepting their share of the free corn and 
about others who freed their slaves in order to pass the 
maintenance costs to the state. Some of these stories are probably 
true, but there can be no doubt that free corn was always con- 
ceived primarily as a welfare measure for the poor. What else was 
done? There was the spasmodic income from public works, the 
irregular or indirect gains from war and empire, the benefit to the 
peasants of the absence of a land tax (wherever that was the case), 
the occasional dole to the physically incapacitated. Primarily, 
however, one dealt with the poor, when circumstances made it 
essential to deal with them, by getting rid of them at someone 
else's expense. 

The story of what we call "colonization" in antiquity, an 
imprecise term, was long and complex. The centuries-long 
expansion of the Greek world, beginning before 750 B.C., which 
led to the establishment of Greek communities all the way from 
the eastern end of the Black Sea to Marseilles in France, was a 
hiving-off of surplus citizens to foreign lands, sometimes by 
conquest, and not always with the consent of those sent away. 49 
By the fifth century B.C., such possibilities were being closed 
down, but opportunities were still quickly seized when they 
arose. There are the examples of the military colonies (cleruchies) 
established by Athens on land taken from rebellious members of 
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her empire; of the perhaps 60,000 migrants brought to Sicily, 
with the co-operation of their home-cities, by Timoleon in the 
fourth century B.C. after he had conquered half the island; of the 
large, but incalculable, number of Greeks who migrated to the 
east under Alexander's successors. The Roman practice of 
establishing "colonies" in conquered territory needs no detailed 
examination: it, too, was a hiving-off of the poor at the expense of 
others. But colonization is an evasion, not a solution, of the needs 
of the poor, and there came a time when settlement land was 
no longer available. 

During much of the history of Roman colonization, veterans 
were the predominant element. That is a reflection of the complex 
history of the Roman army, specifically of its slow professionaliza- 
tion. Traditionally, military service in the city-states was an 
obligation of the wealthier sector of the citizenry, those who could 
afford the requisite heavy armour; and though the state tried to 
pay them enough for their maintenance while they were on 
active duty, it could not always do so. 50 They were not relieved of 
their obligations by non-payment, and they expected no material 
rewards for their services afterwards, only glory. Athens and some 
other cities supported war orphans until they reached their 
majority, at a pittance, but that hardly comes under the heading 
of welfare for the poor, given that their fathers were by definition 
men of some means. 51 

The Athenian navy, however, was a fully paid service. Except 
in times of financial strain, the navy provided regular employment, 
at what was then good pay, for many thousands of Athenian 
rowers (and many thousands of non-Athenians as well) and for 
hundreds of shipwrights and maintenance men. Although we 
cannot specify how many thousands, they were a significant 
fraction of the total citizenry, and particularly of the poorer 
section, or the potentially poorer, such as the sons of small- 
holders. 

In a notorious passage {Constitution of Athens 24.3), Aristotle 
wrote that, thanks to the empire, "Athens provided the common 
people with an abundance of income. . . . More than 20,000 men 
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were maintained out of the tribute and the taxes and the allies, 
for there were 7000 jurymen, 1600 archers, 1200 knights, 500 
members of the Council, 500 guards of the arsenals, 50 guards of 
the Acropolis, about 700 other officials in the city and another 
700 abroad. Besides, in wartime there were 12,500 hoplites, 20 
coast-guard vessels, ships collecting the tribute with crews of 
2000 chosen by lot, the prytanes y war orphans and jailers." The 
arithmetic is preposterous; not all the categories comprised 
Athenian citizens or even free men; the navy is surprisingly 
omitted; hoplites more often than not found themselves out of 
pocket; not all 6000 empanelled jurymen were in session every 
day. Nevertheless, Aristotle had the key to the unique Athenian 
system, the principle of payment to citizens for public service, for 
performing their duties as citizens. Except for the navy, no 
regular income was involved : most public offices were annual and 
not renewable, and jury service was unpredictable. Yet, all 
political implications apart, this supplementary income, like 
occasional sallies into public works, had a buttressing effect, 
particularly when the occasional or temporary pay was added to 
the normal household income, by the elderly, for example. 
That is the reality behind Aristophanes' Wasps. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that pay for a whole range of public 
offices is not attested for any city other than Athens, nor did 
any other city operate a navy of comparable size for so many 
decades. It is no less remarkable that Athens was free from civil 
strife, barring two incidents during the Peloponnesian War, for 
nearly two centuries; free even from the traditional harbinger of 
civil war, demands for cancellation of debts and redistribution of 
the land. I have no doubt, first that the widespread distribution of 
public funds was the key; second that the empire lay behind the 
financial system. After the loss of the empire at the end of the 
fifth century B.C., the Athenians succeeded in preserving the 
system, despite great difficulty and financial stresses. That is 
another story, about the tenacity of democracy in Athens. 62 What 
is important here is that, lacking imperial resources, no other 
city imitated the Athenian pattern. Later, Rome acquired 
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tribute on an incomparably greater scale, but Rome was never a 
democracy and the Roman distribution of the profits of empire 
took a different path. 

The precise ways in which fourth-century B.C. Athenian 
statesmen, such as Eubulus, Demosthenes and Lycurgus, struggled 
to supply the finances required by the political system, which I 
need not go into, 53 reveal the narrow limits within which an 
ancient state was compelled to manoeuvre financially. It is a 
commonplace that ancient states did not have budgets in the 
modern sense. However, Greek and Roman statesmen had a 
fair empirical knowledge of annual revenues and expenditures, 
and they could subtract one from the other. In that sense, they 
budgeted ; it is again necessary to remind ourselves that these were 
not simple societies, and that states could not have functioned at 
all without some budgetary predictions. The limits are what must 
be examined. 

To begin with, the state was as tied as any private individual to 
hard cash on hand (occasionally, to short-term, often compulsory 
loans). In the second century B.C., the affluent temple of Apollo 
at Delos stored both its own savings and those of the city-state of 
Delos in its divinely protected strong-room, as the temple of 
Athena did in classical Athens.* The two treasuries were called 
the "sacred chest" and the "public chest*', respectively, each 
consisting of a number of jars "on which was indicated the 
provenience of the contents or the purpose for which it was 
earmarked". 64 Delos actually had substantial savings — one 
series of jars containing more than 48,000 drachmas was unopened 
at least from 188 to 169 B.C. — and altogether, because of its small 
size and its peculiar character as an international shrine, it is not a 
model for ancient states in general. Yet the principle of cash in a 
strong-box restricted Roman emperors just as closely, scattered 
though the chests may have been in many centres of the empire : 
when it became the custom for a new emperor on his accession to 
distribute cash gratuities to his soldiers, the size of the donative 

* I refer here to coined money only, not to the infinitely larger quantity of 
uncoined treasure sterilized in this temple as in so many others. 
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was largely determined by the amount available in the jars. 
Most Greek city-states, on the other hand, had early achieved 
an equilibrium between revenues and expenditures, had little or 
no accumulated savings, and therefore had to finance any 
extraordinary activity, a war, famine relief, even construction of a 
new temple, by temporary ad hoc fund-raising measures. 

For many centuries, indeed for so long as the self-governing 
city-states survived, the temporary measures remained temporary. 
Athens was never tempted, at least she resisted any temptation, 
to convert the irregular wartime capital levy on wealth, the 
eisphora, into a regular land tax. The Romans did the same, and 
were eventually helped by being able to finance all wars externally, 
"Tempted" has«no moral connotations: the choice did not exist 
in reality. Direct taxes, whether on income or on land, were 
politically impossible; inelastic markets and traditional methods of 
technology and agricultural organization blocked any significant 
growth in productivity, in what we should call the gross national 
product, and therefore any steady increase in the yield from 
indirect taxes. When, for whatever reason, the demands on the 
available food, on the public treasury and on the contributions 
of the wealthy through such institutions as the liturgy system 
outran public resources too far, the ancient world had only two 
possible responses : one was to reduce the population by sending it 
out; the other was to bring in additional means from outside, in 
the form of booty and tribute. Both, as I have already said, were 
stop-gaps, not solutions. Greek colonization brought about no 
change in the structure of the original Greek settlements in the 
Aegean, and therefore no permanent solution to their problems, 
including those of public finance. 

The change came with Roman conquest and the creation of 
the vast Roman empire, and that was a fundamental political 
change in the first instance. In the fiscal field, the change can be 
identified in two principal ways : the land tax became the largest 
source of revenue throughout the empire (though one should not 
underestimate the ubiquitous harbour taxes); and the greater 
share of the fiscal burden passed from the wealthier sector of the 
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population to the poorer, with an accompanying depression in the 
status of the latter.* None of this was completed overnight, and 
we can not trace the process decade by decade, but in the third 
century A.D. it had visibly happened. Meantime the possibilities 
of further external solutions, of still more conquests followed by 
colonization, gradually came to an end: the available resources 
simply did not permit any more, as Trajan's disastrous Parthian 
expeditions demonstrated, if demonstration were required. In the 
half-century after Trajan, there was an appearance of stability 
and equilibrium, Gibbon's Golden Age. Hypothetically, had the 
Roman Empire encompassed the civilized world, as the panegyrists 
said, there is no obvious reason why Europe, western Asia and 
northern Africa should not still, today, be ruled by Roman 
emperors, America still belong to the red Indians. 

However, before the end of the second century, external 
pressures began, which could not be resisted forever. The army 
could not be enlarged beyond an inadequate limit because the 
land could not stand further depletion of manpower; the situation 
on the land had deteriorated because taxes and liturgies were too 
high; burdens were too great chiefly because the military demands 
were increasing. A vicious circle of evils was in full swing. The 
ancient world was hastened to its end by its social and political 
structure, its deeply embedded and institutionalized value system, 
and, underpinning the whole, the organization and exploitation 
of its productive forces. There, if one wishes, is an economic 
explanation of the end of the ancient world. 



* The exemption of Italy does not affect the argument. 



VII 

Further Thoughts 

( i 984) 

1 The Ancient Economy 

In the final quarter of the sixteenth century, years for 
which the necessary figures happen to be available, there was a high 
correlation between the price of grain in Amsterdam and the price in 
Danzig. 1 Western Europe was then a regular market for Polish grain, 
with Amsterdam the main clearing centre, but the notion of 
economic interdependence means more than that. It means what the 
sixteenth-century statistics reveal, namely, that there was a direct 
link between production and prices in both producing and consuming 
centres, shown in the positive correlation and also in the moments 
when that correlation broke down for reasons that can be understood 
and explained. The mere presence of trade over long distances is of 
course a necessary condition for interdependence but it is not a 
sufficient condition. After all, long-distance trade has existed ever 
since the Stone Age. 2 That trade of itself does not warrant such jargon 
as "a large unified economic space" 3 unless it can be demonstrated, 
or at least suggested with some measure of reasonableness, that the 
kind of reciprocal relationship that existed between Polish grain 
production and Dutch grain imports was present, for instance in the 
case of glass from Roman Cologne exported to Egypt. Otherwise, "a 
large unified economic space" is no more than a fancy way of saying 
that goods were exchanged within that area, and then I see no reason 
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for not including China, Ceylon and Malaysia in the same economic 
space as Rome because the latter received its silks and much of its 
spices from eastern Asia. 

Unfortunately, the problem of interdependence will never be 
resolved statistically; it is a Utopian notion that a more complete 
collection of available prices might prove sufficient to show 
anything. 4 One need only examine the painstaking collection 
Duncan-Jones has made of figures from imperial Italy and North 
Africa — of the costs of statues, temples, tombs, funerals, anything 
except commodities, for which "explicit prices are lacking".^ The only 
alternative is to analyse the factors involved in the trade and to draw 
whatever inferences seem legitimate. 

The grain trade offers a fair test. 6 Grain prices fluctuated 
considerably and rapidly, with an almost instantaneous response to 
changes in supply (e.g. pseudo-Demosthenes 56.9), except when the 
state intervened directly to regulate supply and prices. Grain 
producers and shippers tried when they could to aim for markets 
known to be more favourable to the seller. Although they were 
hampered by the rudimentary technology in both the transmission of 
information and the movement of bulk goods, they were sometimes 
able to cause shortages and even a food crisis in importing 
communities. The network of informers and agents set up in the 
Aegean by Cleomenes, governor of Egypt under Alexander, is a neat 
example. 7 Producers and shippers also tried to influence local selling 
prices by cornering supplies, withholding goods from the market for 
periods, and other such devices. However, none of these man- 
oeuvres amounted to anything more than the creation of a temporary 
imbalance between supply and demand; of themselves, they had no 
structural effect on grain production and not necessarily even on the 
profits of the producers. In the case of Athens, to continue with that 
example, there is no evidence known to me, or even any likelihood, 
that the grain production of the south Russian steppes or of Egypt 
was affected by the grain-dealers against whom Lysias inveighed or 
by the activities of Cleomenes' agents in the Aegean. Economic 
interdependence requires something more (qualitatively) than what 
we are able to discern in this particular field. 
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eventually from Egypt, and in less significant quantities from Gaul 
and Spain. Most of this enormous supply, at a guess 85 per cent, 
came by sea (during a sailing season of some seven months) not to 
Rome itself but to Puteoli in the Bay of Naples before Claudius began 
to create the port of Ostia, and even thereafter river transit up the 
Tiber was the final stage. The largest vessels were of the order of 400 
to 600 tons, reduced for the Tiber run to about 150 tons. However, 
there is no way of knowing how much of the transport was in smaller 
ships, especially on the coastal voyage from Puteoli to the Tiber. In 
order to encourage shipbuilders during a grain shortage, the emperor 
Claudius offered various incentives to anyone constructing vessels 
capable of carrying a minimum of about 70 tons of wheat. 86 

I give these figures only in order to hint concretely at the scale of 
the effort required to feed the population of the city of Rome. There is 
no way to quantify the material and the personnel required to move 
the grain to the ports in the supply regions, to load and unload the 
ships by hand, to warehouse the grain in Puteoli, Ostia and Rome, to 
shift the raw corn from warehouse to miller, baker and final 
distributor. 87 One can only say that the numbers of people involved, 
in Italy, Sicily, Egypt, North Africa and elsewhere, were large and 
that the administrative machinery was considerable, all the more so 
in a basically non-bureaucratic society. Yet, as the measures taken by 
Claudius to encourage ship-building illustrate, state intervention 
was very slow to develop and long remained restricted in scope. 
During the Republic, intervention was a crisis phenomenon. Under 
the Principate, then, the state created an administrative machinery 
from early in the reign of Augustus, 88 but the state still preferred 
"privileges and favourable terms" rather than "compulsory ser- 
vices" until the late third or the fourth century, in an operation that 
was "something less than libero commercio or laisser /aire, laisser passer" 
but still far from "dirigisme". 89 The comparison in this respect is 
striking with the only other ancient city about which we know 
enough, namely, classical Athens, where a relatively large body of 
officials and stringent regulations requiring Athenian- based mer- 
chants and shippers to bring grain to Athens were accompanied by a 
failure to interfere with the personnel as such, many of whom were 
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metics, not citizens. Athens did not even make use of its tax system 
to further the food-supply needs, but charged the same harbour 
duties on imported grain as on any other commodity (p. 164). Of 
other cities our knowledge is too scrappy to permit any proper 
assessment: for neither Alexandria nor Carthage, the two cities most 
comparable to imperial Rome in size, have we any meaningful 
information on the subject. 

It was, I suppose, unavoidable that the corn dole and crisis 
measures should have occupied the attention of historians far more 
than the routine problems of feeding the larger cities. Although new 
evidence is a mere trickle, in the form of inscriptions and papyri 
which provide marginal and accidental information only, there has 
been enough recent discussion to require some reexamination of 
what I wrote originally (pp. 40, 169-71). It remains true that only in 
Rome itself and later in Constantinople was there a regular, 
large-scale distribution of grain or eventually bread (and sometimes 
other foods) by the (Roman) state. What else could one have 
expected? The wealth of the Roman emperors could not have coped 
with an extended scheme even remotely comparable to the dole in the 
city of Rome. Every other known scheme — and their number 
remains small — was either a privately financed or a municipal one, 
applied to relatively few people and showing no proof of great 
longevity. 91 It is impossible to quantify either the total sums 
available under these various schemes, the majority of which were 
destined for games, feasts, memorial statues, and so on, rather than 
for grain or alms distribution, or the numbers of recipients. In 
imperial Italy, at any rate, the evidence seems clear enough that, 
apart from benefactions by a few members of the municipal or 
imperial oligarchies, the sums donated were rather small. 92 How 
small they sometimes were is illustrated by a recently published 
mid-second-century A.D. inscription from Tlos in Lycia, recording a 
gift of 1 2,500 denarii from a woman named Lalla, which was placed 
at interest. Out of the income, the city guaranteed to give one 
denarius on 15th June every year to each of the 1 100 names on an 
existing list of citizens qualified to share in a municipal grain 
distribution. 93 
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When discussing the Roman corn dole originally (pp. 40 and 
1 70-71 ), I stressed that it was the exception that proves the rule that, 
before the Ghristianization of the empire, not even the state cared 
much for its poor. 94 That it was a real exception seemed to me 
certain, and it still does. The repeated stress in the modern accounts 
on the fact that the dole was open to all citizens, without trace of a 
means test, is misplaced in its implication. The critical question is not 
one of eligibility but of practice: Who actually drew the free 
grain-ration in the hundreds of years that it continued to be available 
(not who had a paper right to it)? The ancient sources are unanimous 
in their view of the dole as a form of poor relief won by the plebs after 
considerable struggle. They even tell stories of citizens "cheating" 
by pseudo-manumissions of their slaves in order to pass some of the 
costs of their maintenance onto the state. To argue against that 
testimony, and against elementary common sense, that every senator 
also had the right to queue up for his ration, or to send a domestic to 
do so for him, strikes me as pedantic absurdity. When the tribune 
Glodius Pulcher introduced the regular corn dole in 58 B.C. he 
established it as a right of citizens, not as charity for the poor. That is 
interesting symbolically, ideologically, but it does not change the 
reality as it was seen by his supporters and by successive Roman 
commentators. 96 The emperors, beginning with Augustus, then 
quickly saw political advantages to be gained from holding 
themselves up as the patrons of the free corn ration. But that too does 
not make the dole any the less a form of poor relief. 

One further exception was introduced by Trajan (or conceivably 
by Nerva) with his so-called alimenta programme in Italy. A large 
sum of money was set aside by the emperor — how much is 
unknown — for the maintenance of poorer boys (and fewer girls), 
perhaps to the ages of eighteen and fourteen, respectively. The 
money was, however, not handed over to the local authorities directly 
but was siphoned to them through interest payments, of about five 
per cent, made by larger landowners on loans they took from the 
original fund of about eight per cent of the value of the charged 
holdings. The scheme was complex, involving considerable estima- 
tion of value, and was in perpetuity, so far as we know, though no 
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regulations could have prevented economic failure and individual 
defaults. Altogether forty-nine towns are today known to have been 
involved in the scheme, nearly three quarters of them in the four 
central regions of Italy. 97 Although the evidence is entirely 
epigraphic and therefore subject to chance, it is now virtually certain 
that the scheme never reached all the towns of Italy. We have no idea 
how the selection was made, how the children were chosen who were 
to benefit, or what percentage they represented of all the free children 
in each community. 

Whatever the purposes of the scheme, it was restricted to Italy. 
The political implications are obvious, but otherwise the purposes 
are, perhaps surprisingly, still subject to considerable and inconclu- 
sive debate. That on the surface the aim was to provide financial 
relief for some of the poor by way of maintenance for their children is 
beyond dispute. But Veyne in particular has argued that so much 
concern for the poor is incomprehensible without some ulterior 
motive, which he finds in the desire to foster the birth rate. 98 I 
accepted that originally (p. 40), but now I wonder. Veyne has 
guessed that in Veleia, from which we have the most detailed 
information, perhaps one child in ten was a beneficiary. That is only 
a guess, but it is good enough. What sort of scheme to increase the 
birth rate of Italy was it that restricted the beneficiaries to some of the 
cities and to only a small percentage of the children? Why did the 
emperors resort to such an indirect device rather than the standard 
ones of a penalty on bachelors and direct benefits to parents with 
more than some specified number of children, well known from other 
societies and employed by Augustus early in his reign in Rome? 
Veyne's answer to such objections is that governmental demographic 
policy has always been blind and that one should not judge Trajan's 
aims by the ineffectiveness of the scheme. Perhaps, but I am not 
certain that the simple political explanation inherent in the extension 
of the emperor's patronage is not better, and I am even less impressed 
by the recent revival of an old suggestion that the scheme was 
simultaneously aimed at improving Italian agriculture by creating a 
land-fund." The notion that what amounted to a tax on the land (the 
interest on the loans) would compel landowners to make improve- 
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ments in order to recover the money, and to do so in perpetuity as the 
annual payments went on without stop, seems to me wholly 
unworkable, and again we know that direct brutal methods could be 
employed when thought desirable, as in Domitian's short-lived 
attempt to restrict viticulture (p. 244/147). 

One final puzzle remains to be considered about the alimenta. The 
last reference to the scheme dates to shortly after the middle of the 
third century, so that it had a life of at least a century and a half. 
There is reason to believe that some further imperial capital was 
injected into it, and there can be no doubt that there were 
bankruptcies and defaults during the long life of the scheme. But was 
participation voluntary or compulsory? If the former, were the 
contributors free to withdraw? It has been vigorously and persuasive- 
ly argued that both the internal evidence and such little external 
testimony as we have (notably Pliny, Letters 10.55) ma ke compulsion 
unlikely. 100 I accept the arguments, but I doubt that the alternative 
has been correctly posed. The image of thousands of prosperous 
Italian landowners taking on a perpetual financial burden to help 
maintain poor children for the greater glory of the emperor (let alone 
to help stimulate the Italian birth rate) seems to me even more 
contrary to the mentality of the time than the idea of unsullied 
imperial benevolence to the poor. There are many ways in which to 
exert "moral" pressure in such a situation other than legislative fiat. 
Willingness, like sincerity, is a slippery commodity. 

A new turn has been given to the discussion of Roman food 
distribution by the publication in 1972 of a group of papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus, dating between A.D. 268 and 272, which reveal a 
monthly corn ration to probably 4000 local householders. The papyri 
show, says the editor, "that the doles were not a provision for the very 
poor, but a perquisite of the already privileged middle classes of the 
cities, as in Rome" (my italics). 101 This remarkable conclusion, which 
makes nonsense of the internal history of Rome from the time of 
Claudius (and even before), has received some surprising assent, all 
because some of the machinery for filling vacancies and identifying 
recipients in the Oxyrhynchus roster seems to have been copied from 
Roman imperial practice. 102 The interpretation has now been 
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sharply, and I believe decisively, challenged. In any event, all the 
known references to grain distribution to the end of the empire add 
up to hardly anything, apart from the continuing exceptions of Rome 
and Constantinople. Nor were any of the others permanent, though 
we have no idea when they were introduced or why they were either 
introduced or abandoned when they were. The "provincial 
economy", it has rightly been said, "would have had difficulty in 
surviving an excessive multiplication" of institutions like the grain 
distribution of Oxyrhynchus. 104 1 still prefer tojudge the mentality of 
the later emperors from the practice of Constantinople, the second 
capital, rather than from what may have been done for a few years by 
the insignificant Egyptian village of Oxyrhynchus. 

7 War and Empire 

These twin topics naturally recur in this book (especially pp. 156-61 
and 169-76), apart from the special problems of the later Roman 
Empire (pp. 90-93). Here, too, some aspects, or at least nuances, 
require reconsideration. 

On the central point that there were neither commercial wars nor 
commercial imperialism, great as the profits of empire may have 
been, I have no reason to alter my views. 105 It is perhaps worth 
repeating, in order to prevent any misunderstanding, that I do not 
propose to minimize the exploitation, public and private, of subject 
or subordinate peoples, nor do I deny that trade may have benefited 
from war and empire. The latter, however, was largely an 
unintended by-product, not essential to the motivation of war and 
conquest, and certainly the interests of merchants cannot be detected 
in the thinking of those who made policy decisions. Failure ever tc use 
taxation as a commercial lever, which I noted briefly once or twice, 
probably deserves more emphasis, as perhaps the most characteristic 
symptom of this negative point. 

As always, there are exceptions, but they are surprisingly few. One 
is known only from a single satirical half-sentence in Cicero's Republic 
(3.16): "we are the jus test of men, who do not allow the people 
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beyond the Alps to plant olives and vines, so that our own olive 
groves and vineyards are worth more". Cicero provides neither a 
date nor a context, and there is no other known measure in Roman history that 
is comparable. Doubts have therefore been expressed about the 
authenticity. However, it is difficult to imagine why Cicero, for all his 
historical unreliability, should have invented this particular regula- 
tion (putting aside all questions of its enforcement or enforceability), 
and there are now archaeological reasons to place the measure late in 
the second, century B.C. 106 From the last quarter of the second 
century to the last quarter of the first, possibly as many as 100,000 
hectolitres of wine were shipped annually from Italy, chiefly from the 
Tyrrhenian coast, to Gaul, and that was in addition to the wine 
supplied to Roman soldiers there. 

The chief beneficiaries were of course the larger landowners of 
Italy rather than independent merchants or shippers. It has further 
been observed that, substantial though the amount of 100,000 
hectolitres is, it represented probably less than one tenth of the wine 
consumption in the imperial period of the city of Rome alone, and one 
has the right to ask whether that warranted such an unjust rule 
(Cicero's own description). The attractive hypothesis has now been 
offered that for this one century, when the Gallic elite was still in the 
pre-commodity stage and was proverbially addicted to neat wine 
consumption (Diodorus 5.26.3), wine served the Romans as a kind of 
currency in a gift-exchange system for the specific purpose of slave 
procurement. This unique trade then stopped abruptly when the 
incorporation of Gaul into the empire ended the legal enslavement of 
the Gauls and, more or less at the same time, the socio-economic 
structure of Gaul underwent an internal transformation. 107 

Such curiosities apart, the profits of empire in antiquity are well 
enough understood today, but the profits of war remain insufficiently 
examined (and were not adequately dealt with in this book 
originally). 108 Two distinctions now seem to me fundamental. The 
first is between small and large states, which are to be distinguished 
not by quantitative tests but by their ability effectively to deploy 
military power. 109 Once the ancient world had moved beyond the 
stage of frequent razzias between neighbouring communities, in 
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which small states could also play their part, the profits of war were 
restricted to the larger states. And that leads to my second 
distinction, that between a small number of "conquest-states" and 
the rest. The former were the aggressive states, who profited from 
war and empire and who were the stable states of antiquity. 110 

It is as impossible for us to calculate the gross or net profits (or 
losses) of an ancient war as it was for the actors themselves. When 
Thucydides reported that the two-year siege of Potidaea cost the 
Athenian state 2000 talents (2.70.2), he was able to give that figure 
only because the state had built up a large cash reserve from the 
tribute paid by subject-states — a very rare phenomenon in 
antiquity — but he made no attempt even to guess other costs, let 
alone to set against them the income from booty that went to 
individuals or to the treasury. Hence, when I wrote (p. 157) that in all 
the conquests by Roman emperors "the economic element . . . was 
normally on the debit side", there was a danger that the wrong 
implication might be drawn. By the time the Empire was founded, 
space available for conquest was at such a great distance from the 
centre as to disturb all the traditional cost calculations. An analysis of 
the economics of war and conquest under the Roman Empire thus 
becomes entangled with the exceedingly difficult problem of the 
limits of ancient imperialism, of whether by the death of Augustus, 
say, Rome had not reached the limits imposed by its technology, 
manpower, economic and social organization. Certainly the time was 
to come, in the third and fourth centuries, when the Empire could no 
longer extend its taxable capacity and therefore could not increase its 
military force as the new circumstances required. Whether taxation 
had by then in fact become much more exorbitant (as I wrote earlier, 
pp. 89-90) or whether, as has now been strongly urged, the difficulty 
was chiefly one of glaring imbalances and of the weakness of the 
imperial centre in the face of growing self-assertion by the elite, 111 
requires further inquiry. Be that as it may, there can be no 
disagreement that in the four centuries ending with the death of 
Augustus, Roman warfare had produced profits, to individuals and 
to the state, in a great crescendo. So, on an incomparably smaller 
scale, did the conquests of classical Athens. 112 
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The essential point is that to the end of the Republic, and probably 
even later, Romans assumed that war would bring profits and they 
made decisions accordingly. Cicero complained about Caesar's 
invasion of Britain (cited on p. 157) because this time a war was 
proving insufficiently profitable: not even the captives were good 
enough (and it is worth remembering that the emperors' wars 
continued to bring large numbers of captives into the empire as slaves 
at least as late as the end of the fourth century). However, I give the 
final word not to a Roman, whose views on such matters we are 
learning to take for granted, but to Thucydides. In his statement 
explaining why in the end everyone voted for the Sicilian expedition 
at the crucial meeting of the Athenian assembly in 415 B.C., 
Thucydides included the following (6.24): "the great mass of the 
people, including those serving on the expedition, thought that they 
would earn money at present and also add a force (i.e. to the empire) 
that would guarantee permanent pay in the future". 
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conditioned and imprecise taxonomic label: it probably embraces, outside the 
great river-valleys of Asia, Minoan and Mycenaean Greece, the Aztecs and 
Incas, perhaps the Etruscans, but not the Phoenicians.) 

The bibliography has become almost unmanageable; I single out E.J. 
Hobsbawm's introduction to Karl Marx, Pre-capitalist Economic Formations, 
transl. J. Cohen (London 1964), a volume that contains only an extract of a 
large neglected German manuscript by Marx; two articles in German by 
J. Pecfrka, in Eirene 3 (1964) 147-69, 6 (1967) 141-74, summarizing and dis- 
cussing the Soviet debate; G. Sofri, "Sul 'modo di produzione asiatico'. 
Appunti per la storia di una controversia", Critica storica 5 (1966) 704-810; 

H. Kreissig and H. Fischer, "Abgaben und Probleme der Wirtschaftsgeschichte 
des Altertums in der DDR", Jahrbuch fur Wirtschaftsgeschichte (1967) I 270-64; 

I. Hahn, "Die Anfange der antiken Gesellschaftsformation in Griechenland 
und das Problem der sogenannten asiatischen Produktionsweise", ibid. (1971) 
II 29-47. The whole of this discussion appears to be unknown to N. Brock- 
meyer, Arbeitsorganisation und okonomisches Denken in der Gutswirtschqfi des romiscken 
Retches (diss. Bochum 1968), both in his survey of the Marxist literature (pp. 33- 
70) and in the polemic against Marxist views that pervades his book. For him, 
as for his teacher Kiechle, "Marxism" appears to be restricted to historians 
in the Soviet Union and other eastern European countries. 

40. The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury (London 1900) I 
18. 

41. The fundamental work on ancient population figures remains that of 
Julius Beloch, Die Bevolkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt (Leipzig 1886) ; see the 
conclusion reached after a massive re-examination of one portion of the field by 
Brunt, Manpower. 

42. See F. Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age 
of Philip II, transl. S. Reynolds, vol. 1 (London 1972) pt. 1. E. C. Semple, 
The Geography of the Mediterranean Region (New York 1931) chap. 5, is still 
useful for its geographical material. 
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43. Josephus, Jewish War 2.385. 

44. Among contemporary scholars, Lynn White, Jr., has been most insistent 
on the implications of heavy soils ; see e.g. his Medieval Technology and Social 
Change (London 196a) chap. 2. On the long-range consequences of inland 
settlement, see now G. W. Fox, History in Geographic Perspective. The Other France 
(New York 197 1). 

45. A. Deleage, La capitation du Bas-Empire [Annates d I'Est, no. 14 (1945)] 
p. 254. Diversity of taxation was also prevalent in the early Empire, for the same 
reason, but no complete modern study of the subject exists. 

46. F. W. Walbank, The Awful Revolution. The Decline of the Roman Empire in 
the West (Liverpool 1969) pp. 20, 31. Cf. "Mit der politischen Einheit verband 
sich die kulturelle und wirtschafdiche Einheit" : S. Lauffer, "Das Wirtschafts- 
leben im romischen Reich", in Jenseits von Resignation und Illusion, ed. H. J. 
Heydorn and K. Ringshausen (Frankfurt 1971) pp. i35~53> at p. 135. 

47. Walbank, Awful Revolution pp.' 28 and 26, respectively. 

48. Rostovtzeff, RE p. 69. 

49. M. Wheeler, Rome beyond the Imperial Frontiers (Penguin ed., 1955) p. 109. 
The text says "400 square miles", an obvious misprint. 

50. For comparable examples, see Rouge, Commerce pp. 415-17. 

51. Julian, Misopogon 368c~36gd. 

52. The attempt by F. M. Heichelheim, "On Ancient Price Trends from the 
Early First Millennium B.C. to Heraclius I", Finanzarchiv 15 (1955) 498-51 1, is 
purely fanciful. The elaborate "price indexes" and other calculations by J. 
Szilagyi, "Prices and Wages in the Western Provinces of the Roman Empire", 
Acta Antiqua 11 (1963) 325-89, cannot be taken any more seriously: the 
material is scattered too widely in time and place, and the calculations fail to 
distinguish sufficiently between peasants and urban workers, for example, be- 
sides resting on too many unprovable, and sometimes patently false, assump- 
tions which are not even made explicit. The essential point that "world trade" 
does not automatically imply a "world market price" was incisively made long 
ago by K. Riezler, Vber Finanzen und Monopole im alien Griechenland (Berlin 1907) 
pp. 54-56. 

53. B. J. L. Berry, Geography of Market Centers and Retail Distribution (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., 1967) p. 106. 
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1. Augustus, Res gestae 16.1 and Appendix 1. 

2. Petronius, Satyricon 48.1-3, transl. J. Sullivan (Penguin ed., 1965). 

3. See generally Veyne, "Trimalcion". 
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4. See Wilhelm (Gulielmus) Meyer, Laudes Inopiae (diss. Gottingen 19 15); 
R. Visscher, Das einfache Leben (Gottingen 1965). 

5. For a rapid survey of usage, see H. Hunger, "<DiXav8p(D7r£a. Elne 
griechische Wortpragung auf ihrem Wege von Aischylos bis Theodoros 
Metochites", Anzeiger d. Oesterreichischen Akad. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Kl. 100 (1963) 
i-ao. 

6. See M.-Th. Lenger, "La notion de 'bienfait* (philanthrdpon) royal et les 
ordonnances des rois Lagides", in Studi in onore di Vincenzo Arangio-Ruiz (Naples 
*953) I 483" r 99« There is an exact parallel in the Roman indulgentia principis; see 
J. Gaudemet, Indulgentia Principis (Publication no. 3, 1962, of the Istituto di 
storia del diritto, Univ. of Trieste) p. 14. 

7. See generally A. R. Hands, Charities and Social Aids in Greece and Rome 
(London 1968), esp. chaps. 3-6; H. Bolkestein, Wohltatigkeit und Armenpflege im 
vorchristlichen Altertum (Utrecht 1939). 

8. See R. Duncan-Jones, "The Finances of the Younger Pliny", PBSR, 
n.s. 20 (1965) 177-88, reprinted with revisions in his Economy. 

9. The fact that modern writers on antiquity sometimes speak of sin is im- 
material; see K. Latte, "Schuld und Siinde in der griechischen Religion", 
Archiv Jiir Religionswissenschaft 20 (1920/21) 254-98, reprinted in his Kldne 
Schrifien (Munich 1968) pp. 3-35. 

10. The best discussion is R. Duncan-Jones, "The Purpose and Organisation 
of the Alimenta", PBSR, n.s. 19 (1964) 123-46, reprinted with revisions in his 
Economy. Despite some valid criticisms by Duncan-Jones, P. Veyne, "La table 
des Ligures Baebiani et Pinstitution alimentaire de Trajan", Milanges d'archfo- 
logie et d'histoire 70 (1958) 177-241, remains valuable on the narrowly Italian aim 
of the scheme (esp. 223-41). See also P. Garnsey, "Trajan's Alimenta: Some 
Problems", Historia 17 (1968) 367-81. There were also a few private alimenta, of 
no significance in the total picture. (See now chap. 7, sect. 6.) 

11. It is enough to cite Frederiksen, "Caesar". 

12. Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class (Modern Library ed., 
New York 1934) p. 15. 

13. Visscher,Dar einfache Leben p. 3 1 ; cf. C.J. Ruijgh, "Enige Griekse adjecuVa 
die 'arm' betekenen", in Antidoron ... . S. Antoniadis (Leiden 1957) pp. 13-21. 

14. The evidence has been systematically collected by J. Hemelrijk, Tlevid 
en JJXovros (diss. Utrecht 1928); J. J. Van Manen, IJENIA en UAOYTQS 
in de periode na Alexander (diss. Utrecht 1931). 

1 5 . Visscher, Das einfache Leben pp. 30-3 1 . 

16. Quoted from M. L. Clarke, Classical Education in Britain 1 500-1 goo 
(Cambridge 1959) p. 169. 

17. B. Dobson, "The Centurionate and Social Mobility during the Princi- 
pate", in Recherches sur Us structures sociales dans I'antiquiU classique, ed. C. Nicolet 
(Paris 1970) pp. 99-1 16. 

18. L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus. The Caste System and Its Implications, transl. 
M. Sainsbury (London 1970) p. xvii. 
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19. Veyne, "Trimalcion" pp. 238-9. 

20. I exclude caste from consideration for the good reason that castes did not 
exist in the ancient world; see Dumont, Homo Hierarchies, esp. pp. 21, 215; 
E. R. Leach, "Introduction: What Should We Mean by Caste?" in Aspects if 
Caste in South India, Ceylon and North-west Pakistan, ed. Leach (Cambridge i960) 
pp. 1-10; J. Littlejohn, Social Stratification: An Introduction (London 197a) 
chap. 4. Definitions of caste differ widely, but C. BougleVs minimal formulation 
will suffice for my argument. In Dumont's phrasing of it (p. 21), "the caste 
system divides the whole society into a large number of hereditary groups, dis- 
tinguished from one another and connected together by three characteristics: 
separation in matters of marriage and contact, whether direct or indirect (food) ; 
division of labour, each group having, in theory or by tradition, a profession 
from which their members can depart only within certain limits; and finally 
hierarchy, which ranks the groups as relatively superior or inferior to one 
another." When ancient historians write "caste", they mean "order". 

21. P. A. Brunt, Social Conflicts in the Roman Republic (London 1971) p. 47. 
His chap. 3, "Plebeians versus Patricians, 509-287", is perhaps the best short 
account of the subject. 

22. M. I. Henderson, "The Establishment of the Equester Ordo", JRS 53 
(1963) 61-72, at p. 61, reprinted in R. Seager, ed., The Crisis of the Roman 
Republic (Cambridge and New York 1969) pp. 69-80. It is unnecessary for me 
to consider in detail the confused history of the equites equo publico, on which see 
most recently T. P. Wiseman, "The Definition of 'Eques Romanus' in the Late 
Republic and Early Empire", Historia 19 (1970) 67-83. 

23. P. A. Brunt, "Nobilitas and Novitas", JRS 72 (1982) 1-1 7; Keith Hopkins, 
Death and Renewal (Cambridge 1983), chap. 2. On social mobility at this level, 
see now T. P. Wiseman, New Men in the Roman Senate igg B.C.-A.D. 14 (London 
197 1 ), a useful work despite the objections I shall make in a note later in this 
chapter. 

24. See K. Hopkins, "Elite Mobility in the Roman Empire", Past & Present, 
no. 32 (1965) 12-26, reprinted in Finley, Studies chap. 5; H. Pleket, "Sociale 
Stratificatie en Sociale Mobiliteit in de Romeinse Keizertijd", Tijdschrift voor 
GeschUdenis 84 (1971) 215-51; M. Reinhold, "Usurpation of Status and Status 
Symbols in the Roman Empire", Historia 20 (1971) 275-302. 

25. See Crook, Law pp. 37-45. 

26. In introducing the volume on social structure cited in note 17, Nicolet 
records (pp. 11- 12) that the original title of the colloquium from which the 
book emerged, "Ordres et classes dans P Antiquity", was abandoned because 
that tide would "effectively have eliminated historians of Greece". This 
decision seems to me to rest on a far too narrow, Roman-law conception of 
orders. 

27. The social and political situation that developed in the Hellenistic age 
introduces new complications that would require too much space for the 
restricted objectives of the present discussion. Nor have I thought it necessary 
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to enter (beyond a passing reference) into the further complication of double 
citizenship in the Roman Empire. 

28. Solon's system is the classic example from antiquity of "an estate struc- 
ture in which status was not pre-determined by birth": Ossowski, Class 
Structure p. 42. 

29. See my "Land, Debt, and the Man of Property in Classical Athens", 
Political Science Quarterly 68 (1953) 249-68, reprinted in Finley, E. & S., chap. 4. 

30. There is a vast literature on this point; see briefly Ossowski, Class 
Structure pp. 44-49. 

3 1 . See the brilliant analysis in ibid., esp. chap. 5. 

32. See P. Vidal-Naquet, "Les esclaves grecs £taient-ils une classc?" 
in his Le Chasseur noir (rev. ed., Paris 1983), 'pp. 211-21; cf. sect. 2 of chap. 7 
below for a more extended discussion. 

33. I write very positively, thanks to the definitive studies by P. A. Brunt, 
"The Equites in the Late Republic", in Proceedings . . . Aix, pp. 117-49, with 
comment by T. R. S. Broughton, pp. 150-62, both reprinted in Seager, Crisis 
pp. 83-130; and G. Nicolet, L'ordre iquestre a I'ipoque ripublicaine (312-43 av. 
J.-C.) (Paris 1966), on which see Brunt's review in Annates 22 (1967) 1090-8. 

34. History and Class Consciousness (London 197 1 ), pp. 55-9; cf. W. G. 
Runciman, "Capitalism without Classes . . .", British J. of Sociology 34 (1983) 
157-81; J.-P. Vernant, Mythe et societe . . . (Paris 1974), pp. 1 1— 1 9. 

35. See G. Habicht, "Die herrschende Gesellschaft in den hellenistischen 
Monarchien", VierteljahrschriftfurSozial-undWirtschaftsgeschichte^ (1958) 1-16. 

36. The Latin is quorum ordini conveniunt, but Cicero is surely using ordo here 
in its generic sense, not in the technical sense of an order or estate. I have 
already indicated that I do not use "status" as the Romans did when they were 
speaking juridically. 

37. Veyne, "Trimalcion" pp. 244-5. 

38. Ibid., p. 240. 

39. See Ossowski, Class Structure chap. 7. 

40. See H. G. Pflaum, "Titulature et rang social durant le Haut-Empire", 
in Recherches (cited in note 17) pp. 159-85; P. Arsac, "La dignite* sdnatoriale au 
Bas-Empire", Revue kistorique de droit frangais . . . 4th ser., 47 (1969) 198-243. 

41. S. Treggiari, Roman Freedmen during the Late Republic (Oxford 1969) 
pp. 88-89. 

42. T. P. Wiseman, "The Potteries of Vibienus and Rufrenus at Arretium", 
Mnemosyne, 4th ser., 16 (1963) 275-83. In New Men p. 77, Wiseman says of the 
De qfficiis passage that the attitude there expressed "was based on , . . the 
idealized memory of men like L. Cincinnatus . . ., who worked their own small 
farms and had no need of .money. The survival of that ideal, which became 
obsolete in practice as soon as Rome progressed beyond what was essentially 
a subsistance economy, was largely due to the opinions and influence of the 
elder Cato." The idea that either Cato or Cicero was perpetuating an ideal in 
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39. Finley, Slavery 77-8. 

40. See Garnsey, Labour, chap. 6 (Garnsey) and 8 (Skydsgaard). 

41. See now above all P. A. Brunt, "Free Labour and Public Works at 
Rome", JRS 70 (1980) 81-100, though he strains too much to make some of his 
points; cf. G. Rickman, Roman Granaries and Store Buildings (Cambridge 1971), pp. 
8— 11, on the portering requirements of the granaries of Ostia and Rome. 

42. E.g. M. Corbier, "Salaires et salariat sous le Haut-Empire", in Lts 
"devaluations" a Rome, no. 2 (cited in ^129), pp. 61-101. 

43. A. Giardina, "Lavoro e storia sociale: antagonismi e alleanze dell' 
ellenismo al tardoantico", Opus 1 (1982) 115-46. 

44. The contrary has recently been argued by G. Nenci, "II problema della 
concorenza fra mandopera libera e servile nelle Grecia classica", Index 8 
(1978/9) 1 2 1-3 1, but it is noteworthy that the argument is wholly abstract and 
hypothetical in an attempt to overcome the silence of the ancient sources, a 
silence that I should rather interpret as an accurate reflection of the reality. 

45. See Finley, Slavery 102-3, bibliography. 

46. For all this, see Finley, Slavery 103-17. 

47. See Ausbvittel, Vereine 40-42. The eastern half of the empire appears to 
have been no different, from Greek times on: F. Poland, Geschichte der griechischm 
Vereinswesen (Leipzig 1909), pp. 328-g. 

48. P. Dockes, Medieval Slavery and Liberation, trans. A. Goldhammer 
(London 1982), chap. 4. However, Dockes can produce no evidence other than 
his inference from the fear and from the harsh measures taken against fugitives 
and the like, of what he calls the "inner dialectic of the class struggle", in the first 
intance of slaves against slaveowners. 

49. T. Mommsen, "Biirgerliches und peregrinisches Freiheitsschutz im 
romischen Staat", in his Juristische Schriften 3 (Berlin 1907), pp. 1-20 (originally 
published in 1885). 

50. See briefly Finley, Slavery 128-9, and now in detail W. V. Harris, 
"Towards a Study of the Roman Slave Trade", in The Seaborne Commerce of Ancimt 
Rome, ed.J. H. D'Arms and E. C. Kopff (Memoirs oj the American Academy in Rome 
36, 1980), pp. 117-40. 

51 . See W. W. Buckland, The Roman Law of Slavery (Cambridge 1908), chap. 

18. 

52. Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 88 (Vienna 1981). A valuable 
summary of the letters, with commentary and reference to related Augustinian 
material, is provided by H. Chadwick in Journal of Theological Studies 34 (1983) 
425-52. 

53. See M. Humbert, "Enfants a louer ou a vendre: Augustin et l'autorite 
parentale", in a colloquium on the letters published by Etudes Augustiniennes 
(Paris 1983), pp. 189-204. 

54. See the important protest in this direction (against a developing trend to 
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speak of the "recrudescence of slavery" in the fourth century) by P. A. Fevrier, in 
ibid., pp. 101-15. 

55. Whittaker in Garnsey, Trade 173. The reference to Roman legislation is 
to Theodosian Code, 1 3.1. 13. 

56. See B. D. Shaw, "Rural Markets in North Africa and the Political 
Economy of the Roman Empire", Antiquites africaines 17 (1981) 37-83, a 
considerably expanded version of a previous article with a similar title in Research 
in Economic Anthropology 2 (1979) 91-117. 

57. See especially Whittaker in Garnsey, Trade, chap. 1 3 for the period of the 
later Roman Empire. 

58. A. H. M.Jones, The Roman Economy, ed. P. A. Brunt (Oxford 1974), chap. 
2 (originally published in 1955), remains fundamental. 

59. See especially T. Helen, Organization of Roman Brick Production in the First 
and Second Centuries A.D. (Helsinki 1975); cf. P. Setala, Private Domini in Roman 
Brick Stamps of the Empire (Helsinki 1 977) . I do not understand why J. Andreau, in 
reviewing Helen's book in Annates 37(1 982) 923-5, throws so much cold water on 
the analysis while conceding that Helen had opened a discussion of economic 
aspects of the industry that had scarcely been noticed previously. Contrast the 
positive reception of the work by D. P. S. Peacock, Pottery in the Roman World 
(London and New York 1982), pp. 133-5. 

60. Y. Garlan, "Greek Amphorae and Trade", in Garnsey, Trade 34-5; D. 
Manacorda, "Produzione agricola, produzione ceramica e proprietari nell' ager 
Cosanus nel I a.C", in Giardina/Schiavone II 3-54, esp. pp. 47-9. 

61. C. Delplace, "Les potiers dans ia societe et Peconomie de ITtalie et de la 
Gaule au ire siecle av. et au ire siecle ap. J.-C.", Ktema 3 (1978) 55-76, at pp. 
73-6, with explicit rejection of the point of view of Wiseman criticized above, p. 
52 and 042. 

62. D. P. S. Peacock, "Recent Discoveries of Roman Amphora Kilns in 
Italy", Antiquaries Journal 57 (1977) 262-9, with bibliography; cf. A. Hesnard and 
C. Lemoine, "Les amphores du Cecube et du Falcone", MEFRA 93 (1981) 

243-95- 

63. H. Cockle, "Pottery Manufacture in Roman Egypt: a New Papyrus", 
JRS 71 (1981) 87-95. Strictly speaking, only one of the papyri has been 
published; the others are mentioned in the article only in the case of variants. 
The two not published are for the lease of one third and one fourth of a pottery, 
respectively, and one must assume, with the editor, that the remainders were 
leased in documents that have not survived. I have adjusted the figures 
accordingly. 

64. I have omitted some details and possible further complications. It is 
disturbing that the practice has been ignored though knowledge of it has long 
been available, if not in such detail, from several other Egyptian pottery leases. 
Two, of the sixth century A.D., are leases for fractions of a pottery, one 
fourteenth in one case, one third in the other, for ten years and for the lessee's 
lifetime, respectively: P. Lond. Ill 994 (p. 259) and P. Cairo Masp. I 671 10. 
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65. This section rests largely on my "The Ancient City: From Fustel de Cou- 
langes to Max Weber and Beyond", Comparative Studies in Society and History 19 
(1977) 305-27, reprinted in Finley, E & S., chap. 1. P. Leveau, "La ville antique 
et I'organization de l'espace rurale", Annates 38 (1983) 920-42, finds the concept 
of a consumer-city too "recondite", but I do not believe his approach to be 
incompatible with mine. 

66. Quoted from the Penguin translation (1976) by Ben Fowkes, p. 472. In 
The German Ideology, instead of "antithesis" we read "clash of interests" between 
town and country. 

67. K. Biicher, Die Entstehung des Volkswirtschqfts (5th ed., Tubingen 1906), p. 
371- 

68. W. Sombart, Der modeme Kapitalismus (2nd ed., Munich and Leipzig 
1916) I 142. 

69. See C. Goudineau, "Marseilles, Rome and Gaul from the Third to the 
First Century B.C.", in Garnsey, Trade 76-86. 

70. J. -P. Morel, "La laine de Tarente", Ktema 3 (1978) 93-110. 

71. W. E. Thompson, "Entrepreneur" 54. 

72. J. H. D'Arms, "M. I. Rostovtzeffand M. I. Finley: The Status of Traders 
in the Roman World", in Ancient and Modern: Essays in Honor of G. E. Else (Ann 
Arbor 1977), pp. 159-79. The two quotations in my text appear on pp. 163 and 
1 79. The article has been reprinted in large part as chap. 1 of D'Arms, Comment 
and Social Standing in Ancient Rome (Cambridge, Mass., 1981), on which see the 
review by P. Garnsey in Classical Philology 79 (1984) 85—8. 

73. W. O. Moeller, The Wool Trade of Ancient Pompeii (Leiden 1976). The 
quotation about the building of Eumachia appears on p. 162. My critique is 
taken from the devastating analysis in the forthcoming book, The Economy and 
Society of Pompeii by W. S. Jongman, who was kind enough to provide me with an 
advance copy of the relevant section. 

74. I considered this development in the context of the decline of ancient 
slavery in late antiquity: Slavery 139-41 . C. R. Whittaker has since discussed the 
possibility on two occasions. As I understand his hesitation, it rests on 
uncertainty about the extent and significance of the decline (given the 
unsatisfactory state of the research), not on a denial of its existence: see 
Whittaker in Garnsey, Trade 174-7, an d his fundamental article, "Inflation" 
9-12. 

75. Ausbuttel, Vereine, esp. chap. 3. Unfortunately, Ausbiittel reports 
without comment too many allegations and guesses by modern scholars, no 
matter how unfounded and how little he is himself influenced by them, e.g. his 
brief note (97/272) about Moeller's "allegation" that the magistrates in Pompeii 
protected the water rights of members of the fullers' association, for which there 
is no warrant. 

76. The "building of Eumachia" was never rebuilt after the earthquake of 
A.D. 62; see H. Eschebach, Pompeji (Leipzig 1978), p. 293. Eschebach accepts 
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the Moeller account without question, and appears unruffled by the failure to 
rebuild this supposed guild-hall and cloth exchange in seventeen years. The 
Ostian piazzale has been offered as a candidate by M. Frederiksen in his review of 
this book in JRS 65 (1975) 170, but see R. Meiggs, Ostia (2nd ed., Oxford 1973), 
pp. 283-8, on the difficulties in interpreting the remains. 

77. See especially Whittaker, "Inflation". 

78. Lo Cascio, "Coinage" 76 (the money supply is discussed at pp. 82-6); cf. 
his long review in the Annali of the 1st. I taliano di Numismatica 25(1 978) 241-61 
of C. Rodewald, Money in the Age of Tiberius (Manchester 1976). 

79. See now Rodewald and the review by Lo Cascio, cited in the previous 
note. 

80. Andreau, "Banque"; Thompson, "Entrepreneur", and his earlier "A 
View of Athenian Banking", Museum Helveticum 36 (1979) 224-41. Thompson 
seems unaware of Andreau 's article. 

81. "Entrepreneur" 58. 1 cannot refrain from one example of the quality of 
his economic thinking: "... but this assumes that they [Athenian bankers] acted 
conservatively. Yet we know that some of them went bankrupt" ("Banking" p. 
235«69). 

82. P. Millett, "Maritime Loans and the Structure of Credit in Fourth- 
century Athens", in Garnsey, Trade 36-52, at p. 43. The evidence for this 
calculation will be presented in the volume Millett is now preparing. I had 
suggested (p. 141) that the exceptional character of maritime loans in this 
respect and in the extremely high rate of interest involved can be explained by 
the insurance character of that form of moneylending. Millett (p. 44) has 
expressed doubts but I do not find his reasoning convincing. 

83. As it was rightly and briefly dismissed by Lo Cascio, "Coinage" 77»3- 

84. Garnsey, Trade 1 18. 

85. E. Tengstrdm, Bread for the People (Shifter of the Swedish Institute of 
Rome 12, 1974), pp. 7, 93. Despite the title, the book is about the city of Rome in 
the fourth century A.D. and is based on a close philological analysis of relevant 
sections of the Theodosian Code. Carandini would claim as another example the 
North African ceramic ware from the second century to the seventh: "Pottery 
and the African Economy", in Garnsey, Trade 145-62. However, that trade was 
in no sense indispensable, whereas the city of Rome would have starved without 
the prodigious annual corn import. 

86. All these figures are taken from P. Pomey and A. Tchernia, "Le tonnage 
maximum des navires de commerce Romains", Archaeonautica 2 (1978) 233-51, 
esp. pp. 237-43. 

87. The fullest collection of evidence is now G. Rickman, The Corn Supply of 
Ancient Rome (Oxford 1980). 

88. See now H. Pavis d'Escurac, La prefecture de I'annone (Bibl. des licoles fr. 
d'Athenes et de Rome 226, 1976). 

89. Garnsey, Trade 128. 
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go. See most recently P. Gauthier, "De Lysias a Aristote (Ath. Pol., 
51, 4). . .", Revue historique de droit francais 59 (1981) 5-28. 
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